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TO THE PUBLIC, OUR READERS, AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE length and importance of several of the Articles which have appeared in the former Numlers 
of this Magazine, have hitherto prevented the insertion of many literary favours, which were des- 
tined to occupy those pages of the Work, distingu shed by the head “ Original Commurications.” 
Several Gentlemen of the first literary em nence, have condecendingly promised their assistance 
and contributions to this department, so that the Proprietors of Le Beau Monde, or Literary and 
Fashionable Magazine, can confidently pledge themselves to their numerous Readers and the 
Public, that each succeeding Number of their Work, will be distinguished beyond any similar Pub- 
lication, for the value and interest of its Original Articles. 


~ Jo those: Correspondents who have atready favoured this Work with their Communications, the Pro» 


prietors beg leave to offer their most grateful acknowledgements, and also to those distinguished 
l terary characters, who have so kindly promised their future aid. 

The ornamental parts of this Work, which have already met with such general approbation, will, 
Uf possible, continue to improve. Thraugh the favour of some of the most exalied Personages in 
the State, the Proprietors of this. Magazine have obtained some odmirable and orig‘ual Portraits 
Sor the purpose of being-engraved. These will appear in succeeding Numbers, end when introduced 
to the notice of the Public, they flatter themselves they will not only maintain, Lut increase the 
unrivalled reputation which this Magazine has already acgu'red, 


Our partioular acknowledgements are due to ous very sensible Cambridge Correspondent ; his re- 
marks, are under our consideration, ‘The word Hindus is according to the orthography of Sir 
_W, Jones, and our most eminent modern Orientalists. We shall esteem ourselves much favoured 
by any subsequént Communications from this very ingenious and liberal Correspondent. 
We are obliged to W. C. R. for his attention, but his Fable is too imperfect for publication —The 
** Poet in Distress” possesses considerable merit, but it would occupy too large a space in our 
columns. 


Verses to a Lady with a Pocket Book are under consideration. 


‘the Latin Verses to the memory of the late Duke of Brunswick have been received, 


We have likewise to acknowledge the communications signed X. X. (post mark Oxford) ; a Ma- 


riner, Portsea ; and 4. VW. M. Chesterficid, These, with other favours, are under consideration. 
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The Fifth sQumber, 


GLOUCESTER. 


HIS LATE ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE WILLIAM HENRY, DUKE OF 


HIS Royal Highness the late DUKE of | 
GLOUCESTER, brother to his present 
Majesty, was born on the 25th of Novem- 
ber 1743. He was the third son’ of Fre- 
derick Prince of Wales, and, as is usual 
with the junior branches of the Royal Fa- 
mily, embraced the military for his profes- 
sion. In 1762 his Royal Highness was elec- 
ted and instatled a Knight of the most 
noble order of the Garter; and soon after 
the King presented him with the Ranger- 
ship of Hampton Court Park, On_ his 
coming of age in 1764, his Majesty was 
pleased to grant to him and his heirs male 
the dignity of a Duke of the kingdom of 
Great Britain, and an Earl of Ireland, by 


Countess Dowager of Waldegrave, and 
daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, Knight 
of the Bath, by whom he had issue, Sophia 
Matilda, born May 29, 1773; Caroline Au- 
gusta Maria, born June 24, 1774, who died 
March 14, 1775, and was buried in St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor; and his High- 
ness Prince William Frederick, the present 
Duke of Gloucester, born at Rome, Janu- 
ary 15, 1776. As this marriage was deem- 
ed contrary to the received maxims of state 
policy on such points, it was kept secret 
for some years; and after he thought pro- 
per to declue it, his Royal Highness re- 
sided for some time abroad, chiefly, we be- 
lieve, in Italy, in the ecclesiastical states, 


the style and title of Duke of Gloucester’ 
and Edinburgh, and Earl of Connaught. | 
About the same time he was sworn a Member | 


of the Privy Council, and in January 1765 | 
took his seat in the House of Peers. He) 
was likewise appointed Colonel of the 15th | 
regiment of foot, and had an income of 
twelve thousand pounds per annum settled 
on him by Parliament. 

On the 6th of September 1766, his Royal 


Highness was married privately to Maria 
Neo. V. Vol. I, 


| 


where, though a Protestant Prince, he was 
received by the head of the Roman church 
with all the marks of respect due to his ex- 
alted birth. It may not be improper to re- 
mark here, that his Royal Highness’s mar- 
riage, and that.of the laie Duke of Cum- 
berland, under nearly similar circumstances, 
produced the memorable statute 12 Geo. 
(IL. by which the descendanis of George Il. 


except the issue of such Princesses as are 


mariied to farcign Princes, are restrained 
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from contracting marriage without’ the 


] high degree praise-worthy and engaging ; 


consent of his Majesty and the Privy || he was afiable to his acquaintance, conde- 


Council *. 


scending and generous to his inferiors, and 


His Royal Highness leading a retired life, | deservedly acquired the esteem and love of 
we have little snore to record of him than |jall who had the honour of access to his per- 
a list of his preferments. On the death of|son, ‘The charities of his Royal Highness 
his brother the Duke of York, in 1767, he |] were extensive ; he was the lberal supporter 
was made Keeper of Cranbourn Lodge, in || of every institution calculated to alleviate 
Windsor Forest; and the following year||the afflictions of the miserable, and pro- 
was raised to the rank of Major-General, || mote the interests of society 5 but the mo- 
and had the command of the 3d regiment||dest reserve and unassuming mildness of 
of Foot Guards conferred upon him. In|j his temper kept many instances of his gene- 
1770, he was promoted to the rank of Lieu-|| rosity from coming to the knowledge of the 
tenant-General, and to the command of) public, With a disposition soexcellent, it 
the Ist regiment of Foot Guards. In 1771, || need not excite surprise that the death of 
he was appointed Warden and Keeper of||this amiable Prince, which took place 


the New Forest, Hampshire; in 1772, ad- 
vanced to the rank of General of his Ma- 
jesty’s forces; and died senior Field Mar- 


shal of the British army. His Royal High- | 


ness was likewise Chancellor of the univer- 
sity of Dublin, and President and Patron 
of the London Hospital. 

As the Duke of Gloucester never appear- 
ed conspicuously as a public character, we 
have but few observations to offeron him. 
Distinguished more for equanimity than 
splendour of talents, he carefully avoided 
entering into party intrigues, or political 
discussions, and at all times exhibited the 
most respectful and affectionate attachment 
to his Sovereign. His manners were in a 


* Fora further account of this act, vide p. 3. 


August 25, 1805, should have excited uni- 
versal regret. 

His Royal Highness bore a long and pain- 
ful illness of seven weeks, with the utmost 
| meekness and serenity of temper, and met 
| the approaches of death with piety and re- 
signation. According to his dying request, 
his funeral was conducted with as littie pa- 
rade and estentation, as was consistent with 
his high rank. His remains were interred, 
by his own desire, in the same vault with 
those of his infant daughter, in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor; and the present Duke 
of Gloucester, with a filial reverence, su- 
perior to the cold rules of etiquette, which 
must ever be honourable to his character, 
assisted as chief mourner on the melancholy 
occasion. 


HISTORY. 


OF THE HIN 


DU NATION, 


(Continued from page 194.) 


ONE of the most remarkable peculiarities of, 
the Hindu system is the division of their nation | 
into tribes or casts. Their religious tenets teach, | 
that the four great casts, into which their nation! 
at the present day is divided, proceeded from the} 
mouth, the arm, the thigh, and the foot of| 
Bralima. 

The S&rahmen cast proceeded from the mouth | 
wl Lrghma; were declared by the 


jhimself to be at the head of the creation, The 
jmost honourable employments were assigned 
j them; they were appointed hereditary ministers 
of religion; a superstitious veneration for their 
| persons was inculcated as one of the most so- 


lemn obligations of religion ; Kings were com- 
| manded to humble themselves before them ; and 
| though convicted of all possible crimes,” the 
sword of justice was not to be drawn against 
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them*. ‘* No greater crime,” says Menu, “ is 
known in the world than slaying a Brahmen; 
and a King therefore must not even form in his 
mind the idea of killing a priest.” 

The Cshatriya cast proceeded from the arm of 
Brahma ; to them, as next in rank to the priest- 
hood, were assigned the duties of government, 
the administration of justice, and the exercise of 
arms. They were destined to be the kings, the 
magistrates, and the soldiers of the community- 

The Vaisya cast proceeded from the thigh of 
Brahma, and they were enjoined the cultivation 
of the land, the care of cattle, and commercial 
pursuits, 

The Sudra cast proceeded from the foot of 
Brahma, and they were created for ahe purpose 
of serving the three superior orders of the com- 
munity }. 

At the present day, subordinate to these four 
great original tribes, is a fourth or adventitious 
cast denominated Burrun Sunker. This again is 
subdivided ¢nto as many separate casts as there 
are trades or occupations to be exercised by its 
members. There is likewise an almest endless 
variety of mixed classes produced by intermar- 
riages between the tribes, and to each of them 
are assigned distinct occupations, and a particular 
rank in the state. In this manner the offspring of 
a Brahmen by a Cshairiya woman, occupies a 
middle rank between the casts of his father and 
mother ; and the station of the son descends ac- 
cording to the degrees of difference between the 
casts of the parents, provided the father be of a 
superior cast; but the offspring of a woman by 
a man of an inferior cast, is degraded below the 
station of both his parents, and permitted to 


follow none but mean and degrading employ- | 


mients 

All authorities concur in placing the Chandala 
tribe, the offspring of a Brahment mother bya 
Sudra father, in the lowest order of the classes. 
To this unhappy class of beings are assigned the 
vilest and most disgusting occupations. .They 
are the public executioners, and bury such as die 
without kindred. They are not permitted to in-4 
habit the cities, but must take up their abode in 
private and unfrequented places. On the Coro- 
mande! and Malabar coast this degraded race of 
men are called Pariars ; and if one of them ap- 


* Institures of Menu, Works of Sir W. Jones, 
Vol. If. p. 328. | 

+ Colebrooke’s Enumeration of India 
Classes,” Asiatic Researches, Sup. to Sir W. J- 
Vol. Il. p. 844. 

«¢ Halhed’s “ Code of Gentoo Laws.” Prelim. 
Dissert. xvii. 


proach a Nayr, or warrior of high cast, the 
soldier may put him to death with impunity, 
It is impossible to express the sensations of hor- 
ror and ignominy which the name Partar, or 
Chandala, conveys to the mind of a pious Hindy, 
Those who wilfully transgress the rules and instie 
tutions of their cast sink into this degraded situa- 
tion. But the loss of cast being attended with 
the most terrible circumstances of disgrace, and 
the annihilation of all human comfort and re- 
spectability, the Hindu will patiently submit to 
any punishment, even to the loss of life, rather 
than violate the rules of his class; and this seve- 
rity with regard to casts prevails in a great degree 
to the present day, notwithstanding the cruel 
persecutions the Hindus have suffered, at various 
times, from the fanaticism of their Mahometan 


conquerors, and the evil example of relaxed” 


morals more recently afforded them by their Eu- 
ropean masters. 

No Hihdu, however excellent his character, 
or useful his life, can be admitted into a cast su- 
perior to that in which he was born; nor is he 
permitted, except in cases of urgent necessity, to 
follow any other profession than that to which 
he was destined by his birth; in which case he 
must endeavour to subsist by the occupations pe- 
culiar to the cast next in rank to his own. A 
Brahmen, unable to subsist by his priesthood, 
may turn soldier or physician ; a Cshatriya may 
turn merchant, or husbandman; and a Vaisya 
may descend to become aservant; but no man 
of a lower class is ever permitted to aspire to the 
employments of a higher. 

This division of the Hindu nation into tribes, 
by the express ordinance and ,creation, as they 
believe, of the Divine Being himself, prevents 
them, contrary to the practice of allother religions, 
from receiving proselytes to theit faith ; but they 
entertain the enlightened and benevolent senti- 
ment, that the Gevernor of the Universe beholds 
with equal satisfaction the several forms of wor- 
ship, by which he is addressed, provided they 
flow from a sincere heart; and they maintain, 
‘* that heaven is like a palace with many doors, 
and every one may enter in his own way *.”” 

The Brahmens teach the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of the soul; and hold that a man, who 
has lived virtuously in this life, is admitted at 
his death to the regions of celestial happiness, 
and having there enjoyed for an immensity of 
years the reward of his good actions, he is born 
again, until after repeated births he becomes pu- 
rified from all taints and corruptions contracted 


* Dow’s Hist. of Hindost. Prelim. Dissest, 

XXX. 
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na sublunary state of existence, and is at length | 
absorbed in the Divine Essence.* On the con- | 
trary, those who have provoked the divine dis- | 
pleasure by their crimes, are delivered up at their 
deaths to a variety of punishments, according to 
the magnitude of their offences ; and afterwards | 
are born again with the bodies of vegetables, in- | 
sects, ravenous animels, or men of the lowest | 
cast, in proportion to the nature of their several | 
transgressions. Thus the slayer of a Brahmen, | 
according to the heightening or palliating circam- 
$tances of his crime, is supposed to enter the! 
body of a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, | 
a goat, a sheep, asteg, a Chandala, ora Puc- | 


cassa}; anda priest who has drenk spirituous | 


liquor, which is accounted a crime inferior only | 
to the murder of a Brahmen, migrates into the 
form of a smatler or larger worm; of an insect 
feeding on odure ; or of some ravenous animal f. 
Many of their transmigrations have a fanciful 
and ludicrous relation to the crime which they 
are intended to punish. For example, if a man 
steal grain, he will be born, they affirm, a rat; 
if flesh meat, a vulture; if honey, agnat; and 
for certain crimes, they believe that the offender 
at his next birth from a man will become a woe 
man, and in some instances, a female is sup- 
posed in her regenerate state to become a man, 
and a Mileetch, or infidel, a Brahmen ||. 
Connected with the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, the superstitious Hindus believe, that the 
various maladies which afflict the human frame 
are punishments for crimes committed in a former 
state of existence, which must be expjated by 
acts of rigorous penance and devotion, before 
the sufferer can be restored to health. Dumb- 
ness, according to their sy:tem, is the punish- 
ment of an unauthorized reader of the scripture; 
blindness that of a stealer of lamps; an adul- 
terer is punished with an infirmity in the offend- 


ing parts; and a horse-stealer with lameness. 
The head-ach is a punishment for having spoken, 
in a former state of existence, irveverently to a| 
father or mother; raadness for the crime of filial 
tered poison to any one at the command of ano- 
ther. In short, there are few diseases to which 
the humen frame is subject, which the Brahmens | 
do not believe to have proceeded fiom the sins of 


* Bhagvat Geeta, p. 67. 

+ A cast one gradation superior to the Chan- 
dala tribe, whose employment is to kill wild 
beasts. Sir W. J. Vol. IL]. p. 390. 
Ib. p. 451. 

Wi Ayeen Akbery, Vol, Il. p, aaa. 


{a former life; and are to be removed only by a 
| course of religious ceremonies and observances, 
| These remedies are solely in the hands of the sa- 
| cerdotal class, and among a timorous and supes- 


‘| stitious people, probably form no inconsiderable 


| part of the emoluments of their profession. 

“he ancient faith of the Hindus consisted, we 
| have shewn, in the knowledge, love, and adora- 
tion of a Supreme Being; and the same sublime 
truth forms the fundamental tenet of the creed 
of the learned Brahmens of the present day; but 
| the faith and worship of by far the largest por- 


| tion of the nation are degraded by polytheism, 
— adoration of offensive images, and the prac- 
tice of horrid and revolting superstitions. The 
| creative, preservative, and destructive powers of 
| the Divinity, are personified in the triple appear 
ance of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, which are 
to be seen in most Hindu temples; and subor- 
dinate to these, their mythology contains an al- 
most countless host of inferior divinities, which 
in their attributes, qualities, and symbols, bear 
a wonderful resemblance to the deities of Greece 
and Italy: so strong, indeed, in many instances, 
that it is scarcely possible to doubt but that they 
derived their existence from one common origin*. 

What the Grecks supposed to be performed 
by the power of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, Vulcan, 
Cupid, and Neptune, the Hindus ascribe to the 
agency of Indra, the lord of the sky; of Carti- 
ceya, the commander of celestial armies; of 
Crishnat, the wonderful shepherd of Mat’hura ; 


* “ Discourse of the Gods of Greece, Italy, 
and India.” Sir W. J. Vol. I. p. 229, et seq. 

+ Crishna, or the shepherd god, also the 
divine personage of that sublime poem the 
| Bhagvat Geeta, is one of the most popular of the 
| deities of India. The general outline of his story, 
| as well as his name, has some resemblance to 
| that of our Saviour, which induced M, Volney to 
j believe that the Christian Messiah could be no 
lother person than. the Hindu Apollo. The in- 
carnate deity of the Hindx mythology, like the 
| author of the Christian dispensation, was cradled 
| among herdsmen; atyrant, at the time ef his 


| birth, ordered all new born babes to be slain, 


but this wonderful babe was preserved by biting 
the breast, instead of sucking the poisoned nipple 
| of the nurse appointed to destroy him. He per- 
formed amazing, but ridiculous, miracles in his 
infancy, and at the end of seven years held up a 
mountain on the tip of his little finger. He also 
saved multitudes, partly by his arms, and partly 
by his miraculous powers ; he raised the dead by 
descending for that purpose to the lowest regions ; 
he was the meckest and best-tempered of beings, 
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of Agni, the god of fire and forger of celestial {{ that the custom of Indian widows barning them- 


arms; of Cama, the inflamer or seducer of! 
hearts; and a variety of other divinities, to all of 
whom altars are erected, and religious honours 
paid. 

The Hindus have likewise a number of female 
divinities whom they) worship, as Lacshmt, the 
goddess of abundance, who is represented with 
full breasts, and a cord twisted under her arm, 
and bears a striking resemblance to the old Gre- 
cian and Roman figutes of Ceres. Sereswati, | 
the patroness of science, may be considered as! 
the Minerva of India; and Bhavani, the goddess 
of fecundity, as the Venus. To these might be | 
added a muttiqnde of other divinities, male and! 
female ; Devatas, angels, or subordinate celestial 
beings ; Asoors, or evil spirits ; heavenly nymphs, 
and beatified saints, the heterogeneous progeny of 
poetry and superstitiou, Ali these have their re- 
spective images and several modes of worship; 
and the Brahmers employed in their temples, de- 
rive large revenues from the credulity and enthu- 
siasm of their votaries.. In addition to this host 
of deities most of the pagodas of India exhibit, 
as objects of adoration, in their interior recesses, 
‘the Lingam, antl Yom, or Bhaga, the obscene 
emblems of the productive powers of nature, 

A system of superstition assigning a ruling divi- | 
nity tothe various operations of nature, neces- | 
sarily produces a vast diversity of ceremonies and 
observances to propitiate the favour of the regent | 
deities, or to deprecate their displeasure. Hence 
probably arose the rigorous penances and austere 
mortifications of the Hindus; their voluntary 
tortures ; and the practice of suicide, which in 
many instances they consider as in the highest 
degree meritorious ; for though an amiable sen- 
timent of benevolence towards all living crea- 
tures is, at present, a most distinguished feature 
of the Hindu character, there is reason to believe 
that formerly their altars were bathed with the 
blood not only of animals, but of human vic- 
tims *; and the horrid custom still prevails of 
the widow ascending the funcral pile of her de- 
parted husband. Some writers have supposed, 

washed the fect of Brahmens, and preached 
very nobly and sublimely, but always in their 
favour. He was pure and chaste in reality, but 
exhibited the appearance of excessive libertinisin, 
and had wives and mistresses too numerous to be 
counted: lastly, he was benevolent and tender, 
but fomented and conducted a terrible war. 
W. J. Vol. 1. p. 278. Baldeeus in Church. Collect. 
Vol. Ill. p. 762, et seq. 

* Supplement to Sir W. J. Vol. II. p. 1057. 
Tmaslations of the Calica Puran.” 


Sir |; 


selves alive with the bodies of their dead hus- 
bands, originated in the disloyalty of certain 
wives, who poisoned theirs in order to enjoy 
their paramours; and that to prevent so danger. 
ous a practice, the Brakmens enacted a law, 
which commanded the widow to commit herself 
to the flames with her husband’s corpse, or 
doomed her to a life of mortification and con- 
tempt*. But this conjecture is unsupported by 
any Sanserit authorities; and the modern Brah- 
mens involve the matter in much obscurity and 
doubt, as one of the sacred and indivulgable my- 
steries of their religion. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the practice has prevailed in India from 
the most remote antiquity ; and the highest ce- 
lestial rewards and enjoymenis are held out as 
encouragements to the woman who has the cou- 
rage to submit to the painful sacrifice. But un- 
der certain circumstances a woman is disqualified 
from this awful testimony of conjugal affection ; 
as when a mother has an infant that cannot 
otherwise be taken care of, or is pregnant, in 
which case she must not ascend the funeral pile ; 
nor is she afterwards allowed to destroy herself, 
for itis a Hindu maxim, that ‘* what was pre 
vented in season may not afterwards be resumed.” 
| If there be a plurality of wives, the chief only 
! ascends the pile, but the others may, meritori- 
| ously, devote themselves to death, by throwing 
themselves into the flames, after it has been set 
'on fire. When a widow declares her intention 
of burning herself with the dead body of her 
husband, she is required to give some token of 
ner resolution, which generally consists in the 
application of fire to her flesh ; but if, after that, 
the love of life should tempt her to recede from 
her engagement, her relations may compel her 
to complete the sacrifice. This may serve to ex- 
; plain some circumstances described by those 
who have been eye witnesses of the melancholy 
scene, who have represented the trembling, re- 
luctant victim as dragged by force to the pile, 
and unwillingly devoted to a cruel and barbarous 
death +. But at the present day force is not per- 


* Lord's Discovery of the Banian Religion,” 
in Church. Collect. Vol. VI. p. 334. 

+ Bernier (vide Church. Collect. Vol. VIII.) 
saw a young widow at Lahore with whom force 
|was used. She eppeared, to this accurate tra- 
iveller, not tobe more than twelve years of are, 
When she came near the pile she shook and wept 
i bitterly, and seemed more dead than alive. Mean- 
| while three or four Brakmens, with an old woe 
man, that held her under the arm, thrust her 
upon the pile, and made her sit down and lest 
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mitted in any of those parts of India that are | 
subject either to Mahometan or Christian govern- y 
ments, and there is reason to suppose that the |! 
practice does not prevail to any great extent. 
The practice, however, of self-immolation is | 
not confined to the widowed females of Hindustan | 
alone, but may, with the full sanction of their \ 
religion, be executed by persons of either sex. || 
The author of the 4yeen Akbery enumerates five i 


i 


kinds of suicide that are deemed meritorious by |) 
the Hindus. 
suming in a fire made of cow-dung ; burying in 

snow 3 praying.in the Ganges, until devowred ly | 
alligators; cutting his throat at 


‘These are fasting to death; con-\, 


Ailahatat, at || 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna *, | 
When a person’s life is despaired of, his relations 
usually carry him to the bank of some river, of 
which the Ganges is the most esteemed, and put- | 


ting his feet into the water, gradually she him |) 
down tohisthroat,andwhen they think him on the 
point of expiring, they sink him yuite under the |} 
believing that by thus ¢ 
streke of death, the 


water, 


oul will be washed from | 
those impurities which it may have contracted in |! 
the body. 

All the provinces of India abound with a nu- | 
merous and most extraordinary race of voluntary |} 
penitents, who are called by the Mehometan 
writers Fakeers, and by the natives Yogees, or 


The tree to which the Greek historian here al- 
ludes is evidently the Ficus Indica, the Arbor dé 
rais, of the Portuguese, or Lanian tree, of Eng- 
lish travellers, under the shade of whose widely 
extended branches, the devotees of India perform 
their austere rites, and which is thus admirably 
described by Milton, in the ninth book of his 
Paradise Lost, as, 


| ** The tig-tree, not that kind for fruit renown'd, 


But such as at this day, to Indians known, 
In Malabar or Deccan spreads her arms, 


| Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
| The bended twigs take rgot, and daughters grow 


About the mother tree, a pillar'd shade 

High overarch’d, and echoing walks between; 
There oft the Indian herdsman shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds, 
In loop-holes cut through thickest shades.” 


Under the friendly shade of these trees, the 
Yogees usually take up their abode, abandoning 
all the indulgencies of life, and practising the 
mest horrid mortificatiors. Some keep their 
hands perpetually clenched above their heads, 
until, in process of time, their nails penetrate 
through the flesh, and their arms become withered 
and im‘novable for want of exercise and circula- 


/ 
‘tion: others stand for the most part motionless, 


with their faces turned to the sun, in which pos- 


devout men united to God, There are no estab- || re an Arabian traveller, who visited India in 
lished rules for the order or government of this | the ninth century, _— penitent, and was asto- 
religious fraternity ; it is open alike to the pious || nished to find, on his return to the same place, 
and enthusiastic of every cast; and those only |) after an absence of sixteen years, that the Yogee 
are superior among them, who distinguish them- |] continued in the same attitude, and had not been 
selves beyond their fellow saints in the mortifi- |} deprived of his eye-sight by the heat of the sun*. 
cation of their lives, and the severity of their i Some saneed themselves under ground for many 
self-inflicted tortures. Calanus, who committed || days, leaving only asmail hole through which 
himself to the flames in the presence of the army || they breathe and receive nourishment: others 
of Alexander, on the plains of Babylon +, pro- | bury themselves in the earth up to the neck. 
bably belonged to this sect of devotees: and no || Some stand for hours on their heads, with their 
doubt can be entertained that the Gymnosophists, || legs sustained in the air by cords, and fires during 
whom Arrian has described as baskine in the || the hottest weather blazing around them: others 
winter in the sunshine, and in the summer fre- |! Constrain themselves to stand for years on their 
quenting cool and marshy places, or sec | fe ety taking no other repose than what they can 
impervious shade of la }] Obtain by leaning for some hours of the night 
|, against the trunk of a tree, and having their bo- 

ble shelter | dies supported by chains or cords. Many turn 

to an army of ten thousand men, were of the || their faces oo shoulder, and keep them 
same race as the Fakeers or Yogees of modern || fixed in that position, until they are incapable of 
India t. returning them to their natural situation: others 
fix their eyes on the point of their nose, till they 
ied her legs | have lost the power of looking in any other di- 
See also Ho- | rection. These last pretend to see what they 
i call the sacred fire, which vision, no doubt, pro- 


a 
a 


king the 
trees, some of whic 

Nearchus affirmed covered a space of five acres, 
and were capable of affordingan a 


greea 


she should attempt to ran away, she t 
and arms, and so burnt her alive. 
well, p. 92. 

Ayeen Akbery, Vol. I. p. 531, 

+ Arrian de Exped. Alex. Lib. vii. c. 3, 

} Arian de Rebus Indicus, c. xi. 


* Renaudot’s “ Ancient Accounts of Judie 
and China,” p. 32. 
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_ 
teeds from some disorder arising from the distor ! devotion attract to their sacred groves, and who 
tion of the optic nerves*. In short, if we may |) believe that they render an acceptable service to 


believe the concurrent testimonies of the most) the divinity, by performing the mest menial of- 


respectable Writers, there is no posture, however | 
constrained or difficult, no action, however ridi- | 
calous or painful, which che fanaticism of these 
devoices has not led them to adopt ; and the more | 


excruciating and unnatural their sufferings, the || 


fices about the persons of these his peculiar fa- 
vourites. 

Beside the Yogees who spend their lives under 
the shade of the Banian tree, or attached to some 
shrine or image celebrated for its sanctity, there 


higher do they stand in the estimation of their |is another numerous race of Fakeers, who per- 


wondering and applauding countrymen +. Many | 
of these penitents go without clothes, and suffer. 
the hair of their bodies to grow until it assames 
the most loathsome and disgusting appearance. 
Their food consists wholly of vegetable produc- 
tions, served up in the most simple manner, and 
taken in quantities barely sufficient to preserve 
life. As the nature of their penances renders | 
many of them incapable of supplying themselves | 
with food, they would perish amidst the greatest 
abundance, but that they find ready and atten- 
tive servants in the multitudes whom curiosity or 


* Dow’s Hist. of Hindost. Prelim, Dissert. p. 
XXxXiii. 

+ Bernier’s Voyage to Surat: Fryer’s Travels, 
p-102. Roger ‘* Theatre de l'Idolatrie,”’ liv. ii. 
c.17. Voyage de Sonnerat, liv, iii. c, 6. 


form long pilgrimages, and emulate their brethren 
of the groves and temples, in acts of self-morti- 
fication and torture. These devotees sometitnes 
assemble together in armies of ten or twelve 
thousand, and fill with consternation and dismay 
the peaceful inhabitants of the provinces through 
which they pass. The most pious of them, that 
is those who inflict the harshest punishments on 
themselves, are attended by a number of disci- 
ples, who revere them as their spiritual teachers, 
and serve them with unwearied zeal and fidelity, 
until, after a long and painful period of probation, 
they themselves become Fakeers of similar im- 
portance, attract to themselves new followers, 
and receive from them similar displays of vene- 
ration and attachment. 
(To be continued) 


STATE OF SOCIETY, MANNERS, &c. 


LAPLAND. 


' LAPLAND is divided into three parts, one of | 
which belongs to the crown of Sweden, another | 
to that of Denmark, and a third to the empire of | 
Russia. That which belongs to Sweden is the | 
most valuable, and extends from the gulf of 
Bothnia in the Baltic sea, to the mountains which 

separate Norway from Sweden. The Laplanders | 
call themselves Salme Same, and Samen Almatjeh. 
Their country they denominate Same Landa, or 

Sameardam; the Swedes style it Lapland, or 
Lappmarken, and the inhabitants Lappar. The 
natives of those regions which are subject to Den- 
mark or Sweden profess the Lutheran religion, 
while many of those who are under the govern- 
ment of Russia still remaig Pagans. Swedish 
Lapland, which is about 100 German miles in 
length’ and in breadth, contains no more than 
eight churches, and these in some parts lie at so 
great a distance from each other, that a native is 
frequently obliged to travel three days in order to 
attend divine service, 


The Laplanders are supposed to have descended . 
from the Finlanders, driven out of their own 
country, and were called Lappas, a name which 
signifies exiles, The country, in general, is 
very thinly peopled, and is not supposed to con- 
tain a population of more than 60,000 inhabi- 
tants. Its aspect is sterile, composed of moun- 
tains heaped on each other to a prodigious height, 
and covered with eternal snow ; or vallies, clothed 
in the summer season with a scanty verdure, and 
strewed over with detached masses of granite, 
The inland parts of the country are overspread — 
with immense tracts of forests, consisting chiefly 
of firs, larches, and small beech interspersed 
with numerous lakes, which abound with fish. 
The Laplanders know but two seasons, summer - 
and winter. The winter is long and tedious; 
the snow frequently begins ‘to fall towards the 
end of August, and remains upon the ground 
till the middle of May. The cold during this 
season is intense, and, for three months in 
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the year, the sun never rises above their 
horizon. 

In their persons the Laplanders are of a low 
stature, scldom exceeding four feet and a half in 
height ; their faces flat, with high cheek bones, 
long black hair, and complexions of a mahogany 
hue. The women are disagrecable in their fea- 
tures, but have so gentle and complaisent a man- 
ner, that. their behaviour does not tail soon to re- 
move the prejudice which their first appearance 
may excite against them, Both sexes are of a 
mild and timid disposition, and have the greatest 
affection for their native country, On this ac- 
count Lapland furnishes no military recruits, 
and Thomson, in his Winter, well describes its 
inhabitants, when he says, 


Wisely they 

Despise th’ insensate barbarous trade of war: 

They ask no more than simple nature gives, 

They love their mountains, and enjoy their 
storms. 

No false desires, no pride created wants, 

Disturb the peacefal current of their time; 

And thro’ the restless ever tortured maze 

Of pleasure and ambition, bid it rage. 

Their rein-deer form their riches. These their 
tents, 

Their robes, their beds, and all their homely 
wealth 

Supply ; their wholesome fare and chearful cups. 

Obsequious to their call, the docile tribe 

Yield to the sledge their necks, and whirl them 
swift 

O’'er hill and dale, heap’d into one expanse 

Of murbled snow, as far as eye can sweep, 

With a blue crest cf ice unbounded glaz’d. 

By dancing meteors then, that ceaseless shake 

A waving blaze refracted o’er the heavens, 

And vivid moons, and stars that keener play 

With doubled lustre from the glossy waste, 

Even in the depth of Polar night, they find 

A wond’rous day ; enough to light the chace, 

Or guide their daring steps to Finland fairs. 

Wish'd spring returns ; and from the hazy south, 

While dim Aurora slowly moves before, 

The welcome sun, just verging up at first, 

By small degrees extends the swelling curve! 

Till seen at last for gay rejoicing months, 

Still round and round his spiral course he winds, 

And as he nearly dips his flaming orb, 

Wheels up again, and re-ascends the sky. 

In that giad season from the lakes and tloods, 

Where pure Niemi’s * fairy mountains rise, 


* M. de Maupertuis, in his book on the figure 
of the earth, after having described the beautiful 


And fring’d with roses Tenglio * rolls his stream, 
They draw the copious fry. With these, at eve 
| They chearful loaded to their tents repair: 
| Where, al! day long in useful cares employ’d, 
| Their kind, unblemish'’d wives the fire prepare. 
Thrice happy race! by poverty secur'd 
; From legal plunder and rapacious pow’r: 
In whom fe!l interest never yet has sown 
The seeds of vice: whose spotless swains ne'er 
knew 
Injurious deed, nor, blasted by the breath 
Of faithless love, their blooming daughter's woe. 


i 


The Laplanders live partly in settled habita- 
tion: and in part are wild and roving, like some 
of the Tartar tribes. The latter live chiefly in 
the mountains, or the woods, and their dwellings 
are tents made with coarse cloth. The former 
are fixed in small villages near the lakes, and 
subsist principally by fishing. They build their 
| cottages somewhat in the shape of a cone, by 
placing a circle of large trees or poles aslant in 
the earth, and close to each ther, so that their 
tops meet, and form a small vent for the issue of 
the smoke. The floor is covered with branches 
i, of beech trees to keep them from wet, over 
which are spread bear, or rein-deer skins, which 
serve both for beds and chairs. 

Beside these huts, they have store-houses, 
where they keep their flesh, fish, and other pro- 
visions. These are commonly erected with wood 
on the trunk of a tree, after all the branches are 
cut off, somewhat after the fashion of our dove- 
cots built upon posts, so that they are about 
nine or ten feet from the ground. The door is at 
the bottom like a trap-door, and they have ac- 
cess to it by steps cut out in the trunk of the tree 
like a ladder. ‘These storehouses are designed to 
secure their provisions from wild beasts, and ta 
prevent their climbing up the steps are kept con- 
stantly greased. 

In the summer the clothes of the men are 
made of. coarse woollen cloth, and consist of 


| lake and mountains of Niemi, in Lapland, says, 
| “ From this heights we had opportunity several 

times to see those vapours rise from the lake 
; which the people of the country call Haltios, 
j and which they deem to be the guardian spirits 
of the mountains. _We had been frighted with 
stories of bears that haunted this place, but saw 
none. It seemed rather a place of resort for 
fairies and genii than bears.” 

* The same author observes, ** I was sur- 
prised to see upon the banks of this river (Ten 
glio) roses of as lively a hue as any that are im 
our gardens.” 
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close trowsers reaching down to their feet, and a 
coat or loose garment, reaching to the middle of 
the leg, and tied round the waist with a girdle. 
_ The girdle is generally leather, studded with tin, 
and atin buckle; but the more opulent Laplan- 
ders decorate theirs with silver studs, which re- 
semble a semicircular button. At the girdle hangs 
a knife ina sheath, a pouch rather longer than 
broad, a purse, and a case with needles and thread. 
The knives are brought from Norway, and the 
sheath, which is made of rein-deer’s skin, is 
sewed together with tin wire thread, and embroi- 
dered with the same, and at the end of which 
hang several rings. The pouch is also made of 
rein-deer skins, the hairy side outwards ; over 
which is another skin of the same size, and this 
again they cover with red, green, or blue cloth, 
ornainented with tin-wire thread. In this pouch 
they keep a crystal stone with which they strike 
fire, a steel with some matches; some tobacco, 
and other odd things. Their purse is of the 
shape of a pear, ornamented at the end with 
abundance of rings, and contains their money 
and trinkets. Besides these, they wear brass 
chains and rings on the girdle and other parts of 
their dress. On their heads they wear a cap, 
which the richer Laplanders cover with some 
skin. 

The women, in summer, wear long coats, 
which cover their breasts, arms, and whole body, 
being laid in plaits from the middle downwards. 
These are called Volpi, and are worn over their 
bare skins, having no linen. The women also 
wear girdles, but broader than the men’s, and, 
instead of studs, ornamented with plates a finger’s 
length or more, on which are engraved birds, 
flowers, or the like ; these are fastened upon lea- 
ther, so close to each other, that the whole girdle 
seems to be but one piece of tin. The richer 
class ornament theirs wiih silver. From their 
girdles hang an abundance of brass chains, on 
one of which are hung a knife and sheath, on 
another a pouch, on another a needle-case, and 
on all abundance of brass rings, which are all 
hung before; and altogether weigh about 20lbs 
or more. They also wear a tippet, made of co- 
loured cleth, which surrounds the neck about a 
hand’s breadth, and coming down on both sides 
below the breasts, ends in a narrow point. This 
they ornament with many studs upon the bréast, 
and sometimes about the neck, engraved with 
all sorts of figures, and with small chains hang- 
ing on them. On their heads they wear a kind 
of round cap or bonnet, flat at the top; on their 
legs stockings that reach only just below the 
ancle ; and on their feet shoes like the men. In 
the winter, their garments are like those of the 

No. V. Vol. I. 
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men, both sexes wearing breeches in cold 
weather. 

In the Flora Lapponica, Linnaeus says, ‘* Per- 
haps the curious reader will wonder how the 
| people in Lapland, during the terrible cold that 
| feigns there in winter, can preserve their lives ; 
| since almost all birds, and even some wild beasts, 
| desert it at that time. The Laplander, not only 
| in the day, but through the whole winter nights, 
is obliged to wander about in the woods with his 
herds of rein-deer. For the rein-deer never come 
under cover, nor eat any kind of fodder, but a 
particular kind of liverwort. On this account 
the herdsmen are under a necessity of living con- 
tinually in the woods, in order to take care of 
their cattle, lest they should be devoured by wild 
beasts. ‘The Laplander easily does without more 
light, as the snow reflects the rays that come 
from the stars, and the Aurora Borealis illumi- 
nates the air every night with a great variety of 
figures. No part of the body is more easily de- 
stroyed by cold than the extremities of the limbs, 
which are most remote from the sun of this mi- 
crocosm, the heart. The kibes that happen to 
our hands and feet, so common in the northern 
part of Sweden, prove this. In Lapland such a 
thing is never seen, although, were we to judge 
by the situation of the country, we should ima- 
gine just the contrary. The Laplander guards 
himself against the cold in the following man- 
ner. He wears breeches made of rein-deer skins 
with the hair on, reaching down to his heels, 
and shoes made of the same materials, the hairy 
part turned outwards. He puts into his shoes 
slender eared troad-leaved cyperus grass, carer 
vesicaria, or the bladder carex, which is cut in 
summer and dried. This he first combs and rubs 
in his hands, and then places it in such a man- 
ner, that it not only covers his feet quite round, 
but his legs also; and being thus guarded, he is 
quite secured against the intense coid. W th this 
grass they stuff their gloves hkewise, in order to 
preserve their hands. As this grass keeps off the 
cold in winter, so in summer it keeps the feet 
from sweating, and at the samé time preserves 
them from being annoyed by striking against 
stones, &c. for their shoes are very thin, being 
made, not of tanned leather, but ite raw hide.” 

‘The roving Laplanders live partly npon fish, 
and partly upon wild fowl and wiid beasts, which 
they catch in the forests. Among ail the wild 
beasts, bear's flesh is esteemed the greatest dc!:- 
cacy. They have also certain sauces made cf 
black-bernies, strawberries, a cnt of mulberiy, 
and the like, and of the wild angelicay and tiny 
inner rind of the pine tree. Tis is Me ehicf of 


| the Laplander’s diet, for bread ana salt are things 
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known only to a few. Instead of flour, they || 
use dried fish, which they grind to powder, and | 
instead of salt, they season their food with the | 
inner rind of the pine-tree, which they slice into 

thin pieces no thicker than parchment, dry in |) 
the sun, then put up close in boxes made of | 
bark, bury it in the sand for twenty-four hours, | 
kindling a good fire over the hole, which turns it 
sed, and makes it very palatable. 

Their common drink is water, which, to pre- 
vent its freezing, they keep in a kettle hanging 
over the fire; but they occasionally drink the 
water in which their fish or flesh has been boiled, 
and sometimes whey. Ale and beer used among 
other northern nations is unknown to them, be- | 
ing entirely destitute of the ingredients necessary | 
to make them. But when they can afford to 
purchase it, French brandy is their favourice be- 
verage, and nothing will so soon win their hearts 
as a present of it. 

The chief employment of the men is hunting. 
In summer they hunt on foot with dogs, which 
are of a good breed both for scent aud attack, 
and to make them fiercer, they keep them always 
tied up. In winter, they track the wild beasts 
on the snow, and follow the track with large 
wooden scates on their fect. Small beasts they || 
kill with bows and arrows, the larger ones with |! 
spears and fire-arms. Ermines and beavers are 
caught in traps, and squirrels they kill with blunt 
arrows that their skins may not be injured: in- 
deed they are careful, with poinied darts, not to 
strike the animal in a part that will injure the 


skin, and they are the best marksinen in the 


world. Hares are caught in snares, and whoever 


| 
finds one snared will always restore it ta the nght j/ 
owner. Bear-hunting deserves to be more parti- {} 
cularly described. The first step they take, is to | 


trace out the bear's retreat by his footsteps in the || 


snow, and he who finds it is said to lave circum. || 


vented him, and has the chief manazement of j 
the hunt. The best seaon is about March or}! 
April, when the snow is deepest, and they can i] 
make the best use of their scates. When a den }} 
is discovered, they joyfully invite their friends |! 
znd relations to the sport. When these are as- |! 

sembled, they fix upon a drummer, who consulis 
his drum, whether they shall be able to kill the 
bear or not. If they are encouraged with the | 
hope of success, they march in good order to 
the forest, he who has traced the bear being at 
the head of them with a spear; next to him 
walks the drummer; and after him, he who ‘is | 
to make the first attack; and so on according to | 
the office they are to be employed in: one to kil] 
the bear, one to boil the flesh, another to divide | 


wt, and another to fetch wood and water; and | 


|| the 


== =. 


they are very particular not to encroach on one 
another’s office. When they reach the bear's 
den, they fall on courayeously with their spears 
and fire-arms, till they have killed him: and 
this done they sing a song in token of their vic- 
tory. The skin is the property of the man who 
traced the bear; and the flesh, after they have 
eaten their fill, is divided among the hunters. 

The Laplanders are also their own boat-build- 
ers, which are made of deal, fastened or sewed 
together with twigs, and calked with moss. They 
are made about six yards long, and about one and 
a half broad, and are rowed with two or four oars, 
and are so light that one man can carry them. 
Ta these they will venture upon the most rapid 
rivers, generally naked in summer time to be 
ready for swimming in case of oversetting; and 
though: they are timorous in other respects, when 
they are going to some great fair, or solemn 
meeting, they will pass in these boats cataracts 
or water-falls, without shewing the Icast signs of 
fear, alleging that they are under the protection 
of their genii. 

They likewise make their own sledges, which 
resemble a boat cutin half. These are round at 
the bottom: ; the fore part is turned upwards to 
prevent any interruption in passing the snow; 
and the top covered before abouta yard length with 
seal skin, stretched over hoops to keep out the 
snow, under which they stuff moss or hay to 
warm their feet, leaning with their backs against 
the upright piece at the other end. They are 
generally made about two yards long, and just 


broad and capacious esough to hold one person. 
The rein-deer is harnessed to it by a collar, from 
which a trace is brought under the belly between 
the legs, and fastened to the fore part of the 


slelge. The person who sits in it guides the - 
animal with a cord fastened to its horns; he 


|| drives it with a goad, and encourages it with his 


voice. Those of the wild breed, though by far 
the strongest, often prove refractory, and not only 


| tefuse to obey their master, but turn against him, 


and strike so furiously with their feet, that his 
only resource is to cover himself with his sledge, 
upon which the enraged creature vents its fury : 
tame deer, on the contrary, is patient, ace 
tive, and willing, When hard pushed, the rein- 


| deer will trot the distance of sixty miles without 


Stopping ; but in such exertions, the poor obe- 
dient creature fatigues itself so exceedingly, that 


| its master is frequently obliged to kill it immedi- 


ately, to prevent a lingering death that would en- 
suc. In general, they can goabout thirty miles 
without stopping, and that without any great or 


| Gangerous efforts. This mode of travelling can 


only be performed in the winter season, when 
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the face of the country is covered with snow ; 
and, though the conveyance is speedy, it is in- 
convenient, dangerous, and troublesome. 

The employments peculiar to the women, are 
making clothes and shoes for themselves and the 
men, and harness for the reia-deer. Their thread 
is made of rein-deer nerves, which are beaten 
and prepared like flax. Some of these threads 
they cover with tin wire like our silver threads. 
They also spin wool for swaddling clothes, and 
knit their white hare’s fur into caps, which are 
softer than swan’s down, and worn by the wo- 
men as a defence against the cold. The women 
also assist the men in fishing. 

The amusements of the Lap'anders are not 
many. At their public meetings and fairs, which 
are held chiefly in the winter for the convenience 
of travelling, they have some sports peculiar to 
the men, and others for the diversion of both 
sexes. The men frequently exercise their agility 
in jumping over a line tied up at certain heights, 
or over ditches and rivulets ; and also at shoot- 
ing with a bow and arrow, and wrestling. The 
women, as well as the men, play ata kind of 
trap-ball ; cards also make a part of their amuse- 
ments, and their games are similar to those of 
more refined countries. 

When a young Laplander jntends to marry, he 
looks out for a maid well stocked with rein-deer, 
for it is the custom in Lapland for parents to pre- 
sent their children, as soon as born, with one or | 
more iein-deer, which with all their increase be; | 


| 
long to the children; so that by the time agirl is 18 


or 20 years old, if she has had good fortune, she | 
will be possessed of a numerous herd; and the 
more rein-deer a woman the sooner 
she may hope for a lover. When a Laplander 
has found outa mistress to his mind, he takes a 
journey tu her father, accom, ® wed by his own 
’ father, if alive, if not, by two or three persons 
whom he thinks will be best received, and most 
ikely to recommend his suit, When they reach 
the end of their journey, they are all invited to 
come in, except the young man, who remains 
without, until he also is invited to come in ; for, 
without an express invitation, it is cons dered as 
impolite for him to enter with the rex, Afier 


possesses, 
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| difference, or the young woman’s father retract 
his promise, he is obliged by law to pay for all 
the brandy and other things presented, except 
what was drank at the first meeting. ‘Their mar- 
riages are solemnized in church after the Lutheran 
form, and the ceremony is always followed by a 
feast, to which each of the guests brings his own 
share of provisions. 

Their funerals likewise are performed according 
to the rites of the Lutheran church, and when the 
body is put into the ground, the sledge and 
clothes of the deceased are left upon the grave, 
lest any infection should remain in them. The 
third day after the funeral, they have a feast, 
where the chief dish is the flesh of that very 
rein-deer which drew the body to the grave, and 
which is killed for the purpose, and eaten in me- 
mory of the deceased, by all his kindred and re- 
lations. ‘Ihe bones of the rein-deer are after- 
wards collected, and buried in a box. Those 
who live at a great distance from a church, bury 
their dead in their sledges, in the first convenient 
place; and some put into the sledge with them a 
hatchet, flint, and steel, conceiving, that as they 
are to wander through dark places, they will 
have occasion for light, and also for a hatchet 


| to open themselves a way to heayen through the 
woods. 

In no country are the people more superstitious 
than in Lapland. They have a firm belief in 
familiar spirits and sorcery; and, even at the 
present day, practise many magical ceremonies. 


Their magical drum demands particular notice, 


This is an instrument resembling our kettledrums, 
but ef an oval form. On the skin they draw, 
with red paint, various figures of their ancient 
deities, as well as of our Saviour, the apostles, 
sun, moon, stars, birds, beasts, &c. When- 


ever they are disposed to beat this drum for the 


purpose of divination, they place a large brass 
ring with several small ones strung on it, ona 
figure drawn for the sun, in the centre of the 
skin that covers the drum, which when beaten, 
dances over the figures, and according to its pro- 
gress the sorcerer prognosticates. These drums 
are consulted on all the important transactions of 
their lives. They are considered as sacred things, 


they have raised their spirits with brandy, which | 
they bring with them asa present, and call the wine | 
of good success, they proceed to business. If the | 
application prove successful, the young man is | 
called in, and salutes his mistress, which is done | 
not only by pressing their lips but their noses | 
together, Whenever they pay a visit to their | 
niistress, they carry brandy with them as a pre- | 
sént, with tobacco, or other articles which they 


it 


| 


geteem ; but should there afterwards. arise any | 


‘are always carefully wrapped up, and never 
‘ suftered wo be touched by a marsiageable wo- 
man 
On the whole, however, the inhabitants of 
| Lapiand are an innocent and harmless race of 
| people, stiangers indeed to the enjoyments 
;and refinements of happier climates, but 
strangers at the same time to their vices and * 
disorders, 
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ON THE POLTIC ¢ 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ARISTOTLE, 


— 


IN our last number we presented our readers | tious and burlesque gaiety. The Cyclop of Eu- 
with an analysis of the earlier chapters of Ari- || ripides is the only drama of this kind which has 
stotle’s Poetic, interspersed with such observa-'|come down to us; and it certainly does not in- 
tiuns as we hoped might conduce to the illustra- [spire us with any very deep regret for the loss of 
tion of the subject on which that great crticex- {the others. The nome was a religious poem, 
ercised his pen, For the present, and in some ||composed for solemn occasions ; and the mimes 


future numbers we will pursue the same path. 

Aristotle, after speaking of the original causes | 
on which in our last number we ventured to ani- | 
madvest, goes on to observe upon the nature of | 
tHe effects which those causes produced. The} 


appear, from some passages in ancient authors, 
to have been poems of great licentiousness. 


Arstotle says but little of comedy and epic 


poetry in this part of the work, because he in- 
tended to treat those subjects at large in the sub- 


endeavours, says he, to which those causes gave | sequent portion of his treatise. According to 
rise, expanded and by degrees gave birth to fo jhim, epic poetry, like tragedy, is an imitation 


etry. Poetry at first divided itself into two) 
branches, corresponding with the genius of the 
authors: the heroic, which was consecrated tol} 
the panegyric of gods and heroes—the rrpeagiy | 
which painted vicious men. In course of timc, \ 
epic try, leading from recital to action, pro- | 
and satire, by the same process, || 
gave birth to comedy. Tragedy and comedy |) 
Having once shown themselves, those whose |, 


\ 
genius led them to one or other of these two! 


of the veautiful by discourse; and the great point 
in which it differs from tragedy is, that its imi- 
tations are effected by recital, and not by action. 
To this ditference of form, it joins a difference of 
extent; for the extent of an epic poem is quite 
indeterminate, while tragedy endeavours to com- 
prise itseif in one circuit of the sun, ora little 
more. It is evident that Aristotle is here very 
far from being chargeable with that rigorous pe- 
dantry which se many people have imputed to 


branches, began some to write comedies instead || his principles. He leaves this reasonable latitude 
of satires, and others to compose tragedies in- |! to what is called the rule of the four-and-twenty 
stead of heroic poems: because these new pro \hours; a latitude indeed, without which it would 


ductions were more striking, and gave greater | 
celebrity to the poets. ‘This remaik of his makes 
it clear, that among the Greeks, as well as among | 
us, dramatic poetry was always placed in the) 
first rank. One may a'so obsetve, that among | 
the different kinds of Greek poetry of which Ari- 
stotle promised that he would in another part of | 
his treatise take more ample notice, there are, 
some of which there remains to us no single | 
monument, the dithyram!s, the satires, the | 
nomes, and the mimes. What he may have | 
said on these subjects, it is impossible for us| 
OW to ascertain, because that part of the trea- | 
tise in which his observations were to have been | 
transmitted to us, has been unfortunately lost. | 
As far as we can now learn, the ditnyrambs | 
were originally meant to celebrate the exploits ot | 
Bacchus,’ and afterwards extended themselves to} 
analogous subjects, that is, to the panegyric of | 
other illustrious men. Personal satires, it is known. 
were made by Archilochus, Hipponax, and se- 
veral others: but the Greeks gave the name of 
satire to djmas also, which had a sort of licen- 


be necessary to abandon many interesting sub- 
jects. Thus he does not ascribe more conse- 
quence to the calculation of time than seems te 
be fair and reasonable. 

As to cpic poetry compared with tragedy, he 
very judiciously says, ** All that is in epic poetry 
“isin tragedy also, but all that isin tragedy is not 
epic poetry.” He considers*the latter as 
susceptible of prose or verse indifferently: an 
opinion which has not by any means been adopt- 
ed by the moderns. Some persons have made 
indeed considerable efiorts to support it: but it 
is in general regarded as a paradox, and the 
French Telemachus, excellent as it undoubtedly 
is, has never been able to obtain the title of a 
poem, which indeed the author himself most 
probably never dreamt of bestowing on it. If 
we investigate the reasons of this difference in 


opinion between thg ancients and ourselves, per- 
| haps we shall find them in the high idea which 
j is justly attached to the rare merit of writing 
| good verses in modern languages, where versifi- 
| cation in general is so prodigiously difficul, It 
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would not be fair to prostitute the honours of so 
glorious an art as poetry: if a man could bea 
poet in prose, too many would chuse to be poets, 
and we must confess that there are quite enow 
already. Besides, it does not appear that the 
Romans entertained on this subject any sent- 
ment different from our own, or that they had 
any idea of a poem not in verse. And it may 
be fairly presumed, that even among the Greeks 


themselves the general opinion had swallowed up 
the decision of Aristotle, for it is not easy to find | 
one single passage in all the Greek authors from 
which it is pos-ible to infer that a person who | 
wrote in prose was ever considered a poet. One | 
may quote on this occasion a jocular expression | 
of Voltaire’s, which, to be sure, ought not to be | 
taken more seriously than he meant it, bat which 
shows very plainly the enthusiasm that he wish- | 
ed a poet to feel for his art. One of his friends 
having opened his study-door while he was work- 
ing, would have retired for fear of disturbing 
him. Come tn, come in, said Voltaire to him 
gaily, J am writing only vile prose. 

On comedy, Aristotle says, we know by what 
degrees and by what authors tragedy has been 
brought towards perfection. It is not so with co- 


medy, because comedy did notattract the same at- 
tention atits outset. Nayit was not until very late 
that the archons gave ths diversion to the peo- 
ple; in the first instance it was carried on by vo- 
luntary actors, who had neither the pay nor the 


orders of the government. But when once it 
had taken a certain form, it had also its authors 


and of course has rendered them more fastidious 
but on the other hand, this same establishment 
prevented satiety, and opposed for a longer time, 
and with greater firmness, the progress of cor- 
ruption in the art; at least we do not find that 
the Greeks, even after the days of Euripides and 
Sophocles, ever fell, as we have done, into a total 
forgetfulness of many rules of common sense. 
It was in the time of those two great men, and’ 
principally by their works, that tragedy was car 
ried, perhaps, to its highest pitch of splendour. 
After various changes, says Aristotle, it has 
fixed itself in its present form, which is its true 
form; but to examine whether or not it have 
attained \ts full perfection, either taken as a stage 
| play, or with a view to its own intrinsic capabi- 
lities, is another question, He does not think 
| fit to enter, at least here, upon this question, 
| which perhaps he intended to treat in that part of 
| his work which we have lost. Besides, this cau- 
| tion in pronouncing, betokens a verysound mind, 
| which was unwilling to sct bounds to art or to 
genius. 

He defines comedy to be, an imitation of the 
| bad—not of the bad taken in allits extent, bute 
| of that which causes shame and produces ridi- 

cule. And this does indeed appear to be the 
principal object and distinguishing characteristic 
| of comedy. Experience has shown the trath of the 
qualification which composes a part of the defi- 
nition above, in the manifest failure of every 
author who has endeavoured to make comedy @ 
weapon for the attack of odious vices rather than, 


who acquired renown It is known:that Epi- 
charmus and Phormis were the first persons who | 
began to put an action into it. ‘They were both | 
Sicilians; so that comedy is a native of Sicily. | 
Among the Athenians, Crates was the first who | 
quitted that kind of comedy, which, because it | 
named persons and represented actions of real | 
life, was called personal. This kind of compo- | 
sition having been forbidden by the magistrates, 
Crates first made the subjects of his pieces from 
invented names and imaginary actions. 

On this there is no observation to be made, 
except that it was the custom of the antients to 
make their representations a public solemnity. 
Among the archons, the chief magistrates of 
Athens, there was one whose particular province 
was the direction of the plays. He used to pur- 
chase the pieces from their authors, and bring 
them upon the stage at the public expence. 
This establishment would naturally produce two 
effects: the one would be, that the dramatic art 
could not have an opportunity of perfecting  it- 
self in all its parts, not even so much as én our 
times, when the custom of a daily drama has 


of eccentricities and foibles. When comedy in- 
vades the provinces of wickedness, she loses her 
brilliancy, and is no longer amusing, but dis¢ 
gusting. 

After these general views, Aristotle begins to 
consider tragedy, which he appears to have re- 
garded as the most sublime and the most difficult 
of all the arts of imagination, He defines it to 
; be, the imitation of an action, serious, entire, 
| of a certain extent, an imitation effected by dis- 
| course, of which the ornaments concur towards 
| the object of the poem, and calculated, by the 

means of terror and pity, to correct those passions 
in our breasts. 

Tragedy then is an imitation of a serious ac- 
tién, and that action must be entire, and of a 
certain extent. He explains himself by saying, 
I call that entire which has a beginning, ‘a mid 
dle, andan end. As to extent, these are ‘his 
ideas: Every composition, in ordet to merit ‘the 
epithet of beautiful, whether it be an animal or 


| production of art, ought'to be weil arranged in 


its parts, and to pos-ess an extent suitable to their 
preportion ; for beauty unites the ideas of magni ° 


\ given more practice to the faculties of critics, 


tude aud symmetry. A very little anima} can~* 
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not be beautiful, because it must be looked at |) 
closely, and the parts being too near to each | 
other, become confused. On the other hand, 
an object of too great size, an animal |! 
which should be for instance a thousand 
stadia in length, could be seen only by parts ; i 
it would be impossible for the eye to seize | 
the proportion or the general effect: it therefore | 
could not be beautiful. As, therefore, in ani- | 
mals and in other natural bodies, a certain ex- | 
tent is desirable which may be seized at one 
view, so in the action of a poem a certain extent |) 
is desirable which may be embraced all at a l 
time, and compose a picture in the mind. But 
what shall be the measure of that extent? This |! 
it is impossible strictly to decide. It is sufficient || 
that there be an extent which gives room for the || 
incidents to arise ,in a probable manner, and || 
bring with them a revolution from happiness to | 
sorrow, or from sorrow to happiness. |! 
The more we refiect on these principles, the | 
more we shall feel how firmly they are built on 
philosophical foundatiomm. We are 
ble only of a certain degree of attention, and sus- | 


in fact capa- 


ceptible only of a certain duration of amusement, |! 
information, and pleasure. It is the province then | 
of taste to seize this just and necessary measure. | 
How profound and at the same time luminous 

are his remarks on the nature of beauty, and | 
the necessity of offering to the mind noj; 
more than what it can easily embrace. We are |) 
bound to confess, that to dazzle the muititade for |! 
a moment by daring thoug!its, which appear to | 
be new only because they are hardy and para- | 
doxical, is the giftof many, many men; but to |} 
instruct posterity by sure and universal princi- |) 
ples, which are still acknowledged as more true | 
in proportion as they are more frequently applica ; | 
40 astonish their own times, and anticipate by | 
superior wisdom the experience of ages to come, | 
these are the properties only of superior minds. | 

Aristotle comprehends in his definition, the 

ornaments of discourse which should concur to- | 
ward the effect of the poem. These ornaments || 
among us are only those of versification and de- || 
clamation. ‘The antents had also a sort of reci- 
tative, the music of the choruses, and the mea- 
sured movemenis which 
formed. 
things in a tragedy: The plot or action, the man- 


those choruses per- 


There are, says the great critic, six 


ners or characters (for here the expressions are i| 
synonymous), the words or diction, the thoughts, | 
the spectacle, and the song. Instead of song, 
say declamation, and this analysis will suit our j 
tragedy as well as that of the antients. But let |, 
us goalitle further, and then judge whether || 
Aristotle understood tragedy or not. Of all the I 
arta, says he, the most important is the compo- || 


| 


_ the time when the author wrote. 


sition of the plot or action. It is the object of 
tragedy ; and the object in every thing is the 
most essential matter. Without action there is 
no tragedy. One may string fine maxims, bright 
thoughts, or gaudy expressions, without pro- 
ducing the effect of tragedy ; and-on the other 
hand, that efiect may be produced, if even with- 
out painting manners, or tracing characters, there 
be but a well composed plot. It generally hap- 
pens that beginners sueceed better in the diction 
and in the manners, than in the composition of 
the plot. 

All this is as true at this day, as it was at 
That the merit 
of the action or interest is the first and most es- 
sential on the stage, is evident by a great number 
of pieces which we have considerable pleasure 
in seeing acted, but which we are not very apt 


| to read. 


The latter part of the definition which we have 
been considering has given rise to a number of 
disputes, and perhaps has been generally misun- 
derstuod, es not at once 
ask, what is meant by the phrase, to correct, or 
purge (for that is the word of the Greek text), 


i 


‘There is no one who ¢ 


assions of terror and pity. 

inthe lastaze, when the fashion of critics des 
teranned that the essence of all works of imagi- 
nation was,above all, the inculcation of a moral, 
they thou, this pretended rule was to be found 
in the passage under consideration. All the exe 
planations were made with a view to this agree- 
ment. That of Corneille is one of the most 
plausible on this interpretation of the passage. 
‘** The pity,” says he, *¢ which we feel for a mis- 
‘* fortune into which we see our fellow-creatures 
fall, leads us to the apprehension of a similar 
calamity to ourselves, that apprehension -to 
the desire of avoiding it, and that desire to 
the purging, moderating, rectifying, and even 
eradicating in ourselves the pa 1 which be- 
fore our eyes plunges the object of our pity 
ed misfortune, by this common, 
but natural and indubitable reasoning, that to 
do away the effect, it is necessary to retrench 
the cause.” . This logie is extremely good 5 
but if that had been Aristotle’s meaning, he 
must appear to have expressed himself very awk- 
wardly on the simplest subject in the world; for 
if that had been his meaning, he would have 
only had to say, that tragedy corrects in us, by 
the means of terror and pity, the passions that 
cause the evils whose representation produces 
that terror and that pity: but this is not at all 
what he says: he says, in direct terms, to purge, 
to temper, to modify, (for the Greek word may 
be said to present all these analogous ideas,) to 
purge, to temper, to modify, terror and pity 
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themselves: and it is by omitting to follow him | 
word by word that the critics have missed his! 
meaning. He means that the object of all the-| 
atrical imitation is to soften and moderate in our 
minds the painful sensations which terror and | 
pity would inflict, if the actions represented were 
real. The idea of Aristosle, thus understood, is 
as just asitisclear. For who could endure, for 
instance, to see the woes of CEdipus or Andro- 
mache, if those woes were in reality passing be- 
fore his eyes? The sight, instead of being agree- 
able, would be painful; and there lies the charm, 
the magic of imitation, which can make a plea- 
sure of that which in any other shape would be | 
areal pain. This is the secret of nature and art) 
combined, which a philosopher like Aristotle | 
was worthy to discover. 

Ignorance has sometimes wished to take ad-| 
vantage of the contradictions which arise among | 
men who occupy themselves in the study of an. | 


tiquity. What faith, she exclaims, can be | 


placed in them, when they do not always agree 
even among themselves? On this point we may 
appeal to the testimony of every one who has 
studied any language beside his own, even though 
that language be a living one. That study will 
have been sufficient to convince him that there 
can exist no language of which the writers do 
not offer some passages which to a foreigner whb 
reads them must appear susceptible of much dis- 
cussion. Much more then must we expect the 
same difficulties in the dead languages, of which 
the monuments, considering their great antiquity, 
may have been, and indeed must have been, very 
much impaire#: yet does not this prove, that on 
ithe greatest part of these writings there is any 
great difficulty in deciding ; because the fact is, 
that the instances where dispute may arise are 
extremely rare, and over the generality of the 
antient compositions there is not a cloud to be 
seen, unless people chuse to take the trouble of 
searching for mists, and.creating obscurities. 


TO ‘THE EDEFTOR OF 


ON BATH. 


SIR, | 

AS you profess to unite some lively topics with | 
those more important matters which compose) 
the principal portion of your work, perhaps you | 
may afford a welcome to this letter, in which I} 
propose to give you some account of the gaieties’ 
that enliven Bath. I am a whimsical fellow, | 
who went last month to that agreeable city for the 
sake of a little amusement; and I found my ex- 
cursion so extremely pleasant, that even now, | 
when for a time I have lost the substance, I feel | 
a satisfaction ih contemplating the shadow. Ju-| 
vat et meminisse. 
Perhaps there never was a spot more delight- 
fully fitted both by nature and art for the votaries | 
of pleasure, than that in which Bath is situated. | 
Placed in the depth of a beautiful valley, yet suf- | 
ficiently removed from the surrounding hills to 
enjoy a free circulation of air; commanding, 
through the avenucs which are formed by the 
slop sides of some of the mountains, a view 
in the highest degree romantic and picturesque : 
crowned, on the summits of neighbouring cliffs, 
by beautiful piles of stone building; watered by 
streams whose*salubrious qualities have given 
celebrity to the whole district through which they 
run; Bath seems of al! places the best calculated 


THE BEAU MONDE, 


to please the lover of picturesque beauty, and to 
restore the vigour of the invalid. A few, minutes 
walk removes the inhabitant from the ¢roud of 
a city, and brings him at once into. meadows 
where smoke and bustle no longer detract from 
the purity of his atmosphere or the tranquillity 
of his contemplations. But is he a man whose 
solace is society, whose pursuit is pleasure? He 
has ample sources of gratification. Balls, plays, 


concerts, parties, and suppers, dance before him 
im unceasing rotation. 


There are ‘two Assembly-rooms, one at the 
bottom of the Orange Grove, called the Old or 
Lower Rooms; the other in Bennett-street near 
the Circus, called the New or Upper Rooms, 
At the Lower the Master of the Ceremonies is 
Mr. Le Bas, who has for many years occupied 
with great popularity the same situation at Mar- 
gate and Ramsgate. At the Upper officiates Mr. 
King, a gentleman whose polite attention, and 
yet manly conduct, have acquired for him not 
only the good will, but, what is much less usually 
bestowed on the occupiers of such offices, the 
respect of the subscribers at large. The Lower 
Rooms, which were originally the cause of the 
fame of Bath assemblies, the sphere of the me- 
morable Beau Nash, and the resort of almost 
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all the nobility of the kingdom; which once 
boasted two crowded assemblies in'every week, 
the one on a Tuesday and the other on a Friday 
night, are now almost entirely deserted; and the 
few who attend are for the most part persons of 
no fashion, “* mark or likelihood.” But the 
Upper Rooms, at which a dress ball takes place 
each Monday, anda fancy or cotillon ball on 
each Thursday night, are still attended by almost 
all the beauty and fashion of the place. I never 
semember, Mr. Editor, to have seen any sight, 
which gave me half so much pleasure as the 
coup d’euil on entering the ball. room while the 
cotillons are going on. As the prmcipal occupa- 
tion of the young people is dancing, you may 
easily suppose that there are many excellent ar- 
tists in that science; and when a great number 
of them are performing their evolutions in con- 
cert, there can be no spectacle more graceful 
and interesting. The uniformity of the figures, 
the brilliancy of the lights, the beauty and mag- 
nitude of theroom, the splendour and fashion of 
the company, the effect of the music in the bal- 
¢ony, all unite to render the scene bewitching in 
the highest degree. It gives the idea of a fairy 
palace, of one of those elegant revels, which 
tales of enchantment leave us to imagine, but | 
which we should scarcely expect ever to sce! 
realized. Mr. King permits none but the dan- 
cers to occupy the floor, which is chalked in 
many squares, each adapted for a single set; 
thus the whole company of dancers enjoy equal 
and ample room, and having practised the figures, | 
as usual, in the tea-room before dinner, they 
execute all their manceuvres with the greatest ex- 
actness and skill. Three rows of benches are 
placed one above another round the sides of the 


ball-room, so that the spectators are most admi- 

rably accommodated, and at the bottom is a| 
single bench, with standing room behind, suffi- 
cient for nearly two hundred  spectators.— 
This space is usually the most crowded, 
because the best dancers are generally at the 
bottom of the room. The ladies who have 
usually attracted most attention for their 
dancing, have been Miss Talbot, Miss Free- 
man and her sister. Miss Brownlow, who was 
so much admired last year, has not danced this 
winter, and Miss Anne Gore, who was perhaps 
the best dancer of them all, is no longer at Bath. 
These balls are by much more fashionable than 
those on the Monday night, because for a Thurs- 
day night neither the ladies nor the gentlemen's 
tickets are transferable ; whereas for a Monday, 
the ladies’ tickets may be, and too often are, 
given to persons of a very low description. Yet 
in the cotillon balls the same attentions are not 


j paid to dress which take place on a Monday 


night; for ladies appear in hats, and perform 
other little excesses of a similar description, 
which on a Monday night are totally inadmissi- 
ble. The following whimsical occurrence 
took place a few weeks ago at one of the 
Monday balls, which are also called the dress 
balls : 

Two gentlemen, who had come out of the 
subscription card room, knowing that they might 
not enter the ball-room in boots, pulled off those 
interdicted pieces of leather, and appeared in 
pantaloons and shoes. Close to them was a 
young lady, with two antiquated ones, namely, 
her mother, and a stiff prudish old maid. The 
young lady was decked with a hat of considerable 
magnitude, which had probably escaped the ob- 
servation of the master of the ceremonies, but 
which the old maid was perpetually endeavouring 
to render more effective, by adjusting it first a 
little on one side and then a little on the other. 
** Hum!” cried one of the gentlemen, * I 
** think the master of the ceremonies ought to 
** make that lady take off her hat, and 1 hope 
“© he will do it too.” ‘* Well, indeed,” ex- 
claimed the old maid, in a tone calculated for 
the hearing of the two gentlemen, “ if the 
** master of the ceremonies makes Sophy take 
** off her hat, I hope we shall see him make 
** those two gentlemen take off their panta- 
** toons !” 

One of the great advantages of Bath is the ex- 
traordinary cheapness of all amusements. These 
balls, at the Upper Rooms, which afford so 
great and so constant pleasure both to inhabitants 
and to strangers, are purchased at a price almost 
incredibly low. A gentleman subscribing to the 
Monday balls has no less than eight and twenty 
assemblies for his twelve shillings. If he pay 
the sum of one pound four, he has, for each of 
the eight and twenty assemblies, three tickets, 
ane for himself, not transferrable, and the other 
two for ladies which may be transferred. There 
are no double subscriptions to the cotillon balls: 
but the single subscription is, as in the other in- 
stance, only twelve shillings. Besides this, each 
person pays, itis true, sixpence on entering the 
room ; but for these sixpences tea and biscuits 
are provided for all who chuse them. Accord- 
ingly, at about a quarter before nine the party 
adjourns to the tea-room; and, after remaining 
there for about half an heur, returns to the foeund 
business of the evening. 

The only article which is at all expensive in 
Bath, is chair-hire; and to acoekney who has 
been accustomed to a hackney-cvach that carries 
four people a given distance for @ shilling, it 
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does at first sight appear a little unreasonable to 
pay two shillings for going the same distancé in 
a chair singly. 
usual, when five or six people are going on the 
same visit, to take a glass-coach from a livery 
stable for the evening ; which will convey them 
to and from the place of their destination, at the 
comparative trifling expence of six shillings for 
the coach and two for the driver. Many even 
of the most fashionable people go to assemblies 
on foot; for as Bath stands almost entirely upon 
hills, ali water immediately runs off, and the 
heaviest rains at five will scarcely prevent a lady 
from walking boldly forth at eight. 

- The old theatre in Orchard-street, is now com- 
pletely abandoned ; and the proprietors hzve built 
upon the tontine scheme, a new house, of which 
the front is in Beaufort-square. It has been a 
good deal the fashion to admire this building as a 
beautiful piece of architecture; but I have either 
a great deal more or a great deal less taste than 
any of my neighbours, for I could not admire it 
atall. It certainly has a middie and two wings, 
and that middle is certainly sprinkled with several 
pillars; and at the top of those pillars, which 
are quite plain, there certainly are comic and tragic 
masks. But the effect of these pillars is like that 
of a walking-stick with a carved head : the masks 
on the capital seem too ponderous for their slen. 
der supporters.. Besides which, the masks them- 
selves do not look so much like comic and tragic 
“countenances, as like the frightful expression 
es may be viewed on the gates of Bethichem 

ospital, in the faces of the two recumbent fi- 


gures, laughing madness, and melancholy mad- 


ness. I cannot speak much more highly of the 
inside. It strongly resembles Covent-Garden 
theatre in its general structure and effect: and 
though the prevailing colour of the Baih play- 
house is crimson, and that of Covent-Garden 
theatre green, yet the effect at Bath is not more 
lively and agreeable to the eye, than the effect at 
Covent-Garden ; for the shade of crimson which 
the Bath proprictors have selectéd, instead of 
being gay and brilliant, is dark and melancholy. 
The ceiling indeed of the’ Bath theatre is ex- 


tremely beautiful. It was brought, as I under- || 


stgnd, in one. piece from Fonthill, where the 
praprietors purchased it at the sale of Mr. Beck- 
ford’s furniture. It is painted in groupes; and 
though towards the gallery it takes a clumsy up- 
oliiea it is upon the whole extremely hand- 
some.—A few records of the actors. A Mr. 
Egerton is the hero, and has a very tolerable no- 
tion of general acting. He is an inferior kind of 
Elliston. Mr. Sedley plays the young gentleman; 
he looks such parts extremely well, The testy 


It has of late, however, become’) 
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fathers are the lot of Mr. Richardson, whose 
principal recommendation appears to be his fat. 
A quiet line of parts is in the possession of Mr. 
Wrench, a respectable actor; and a noisy line of 
parts is in the possession ofa Mr. Mallinson; 
a tremendously vulgar actor. There is however 
one comedian on those boards, who deserves to 
be mentioned in higher terms ; I mean Mr. Love 
grove. This gentleman, if ] may be permitted 
| to pronounce a judgment on such a subject, is 
| perhaps little inferior to any comedian on the 
| stage. His humour is chaste, and his manner 
| gentlemanly ; two qualifications which are very; 
very seldom to be met with in a comic actor. [ 
| hope we shall see him in London: I will ventuse 
on my own authority to say, that he will never 
disgrace this mighty town, Of the ladies, with 
the exception of Miss Marriott, 1 am sorry to 
say, that ] cannot speak in terms of very high 
panegyric , and as to Miss Wheatley, who has « 
very prominent cast of character, and whom f 
remember figuring away very affectedly two or 
three years ago in London, she is now the most’ 
perfect concentration and essence of affectation 
that I ever remember to have seen. But by way 
of making amends for any deficiencies that may 
have subsisted in some branches of the com- 
pany, the managers of Bath, like those of most 
other country towns, have retained the servi 

of Master Betty, who has been playing here— 
about as well as he used to play in town. In 
London the mania has.a little subsided; Miss 
Mudie has been damned, and children are no 
longer the fashion: but at Bath there were per 
sons to be found whom Master Betty bit, and 


who thought him, as he was at first thought in 
London, a prodigy. It is not, perhaps, sur- 
prising that he should have been admired in 
many, country towns, be€ause, in point of fact, 
there are few country actors who altogether excel 
him: but that the people at Bath should have ad- 
mired him,when almost all of them have had op- 
portunities of seeing London actors,would, I con- 
fess, have surprised me a little, if 1 had not read 
the observation, which-your theatrical critic, ina 
| former number, has made on what is commonly 
called the taste of the public— 
Yet may we not put the strong law upon him: 
He’s hov’d of the distracted multitude, 
Who like not in theirjudgment, but their eyes. 
Enough of the theatre Let us say a few 
words of another amusement very much in 
vogue at Bath; I mean the concerts, These 
assemblies, which are held at the Upper Rooms, 
are very numerously and elegantly attended.— 
The performances are well arranged, under the - 
conduct of that approved veteran, Rauzzini, 
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Miss Sharp and Mr. Magrath, with a Mr. Ben- | Some thought a lady had contriv’d to faint, 


nett, who has since appeared on the Bath boards 
with much success, as Orlando in the Cabinet, 


Some deem'd the cry—the working of a saint; 
But now—no longer let the music pause— 


and as Carlos in the Duenna, are the principal | Of these sad screams my muse shall paint the 


performers. I never heard a sweeter voice, ac- 
companied by a more correct taste, than Miss 
Sharp possesses. Her talents have been, during 


some parts of the winter, assisted by those of 


Mr. Braham. While Braham was singing one 
Wednesday evening, the following ridiculous ac- 
cident happened : 

A Mrs. Pr—d—x came into the concert room 
extremely late, and was unable to find a seat. 
She squeezed herself into a row, where some 
other more fortunate dames had obtained a rest- 
ing-place, and at length, without any compunc- 
tion, though very fat and heavy, sat boldly down 
in the lap of a Mrs. L—sl—e.. Mrs. L—sl—e, ill 
able to endure the weight, made many endea- 
vours to deliver herself from her tormentress ; 
but the latter stuck to her, like the old man of the 
sea to Sindbad the sailor in the Arabian Nights. 
At last Mrs. L—sl—e, provoked beyond all en- 
durance, took out a pin, and applied it to the 
offending part of the corpulent invader. 
Pr—d—x, stufig to the quick, turned rapidly 
round, and inflicted on the supporter a very com- 
plete drubbing. This occurrence gave rise to the 
following lines from the pen of a gentleman who 
was then at Bath: 


"Twas at the concert by Rauzzini giv’n 


Mrs. 


cause. 


| A lady, whom my verse forbears to name, 

Although no vulgar candidate for fanie, 

| Went tg Rauzzini's concert rather late, 

| And there, alas! could not procure a seat. 

| Around the room she east imploring eyes, 

| But yet no belle would stir—no beau would rises 

| She search'd in front, but not a spot could find, 

And then, despairing, cast a glance behind; 

There snugly sat a lady—/(tempting trap) — 

| Who, tho’ but small, had form’d an easy lap 

| "Twas too attractive—for th’ exhausted dame 

Forgot her bulk—her weight—her very shame— 

| Tho’ great not merciful (oh! fie upon her, 

| In this small lap she plac'd her seat of honour! 

| The lady in distress requir’d assistance, 

She push’d and struggled, made her best resist~ 
ance; 

| She then implor’d—remonstrated—but yet 

| The cruel rider would preserve her seat. 


If, said the suff’rer, nothing will avail 
|| But dire revenge, the tyrant I'll assail. 
| Then grasp'd her.pincushion, and from it drew 
'| A pointed weapon, stil to ladies true— 

And with a steady hand its po‘nt apply’d 

Unto the bold intruder’s nether side: — 

She flinch’d—she scream’d—and slightly mov'd 


To all the souls of harmony at Bath ; her back, j 
Th’ assembled choir, who rais’d their voice to | But soon advanc'd her rear to re-attack. f 
heav’n, || The other knew the vulnerable part, . 
Were dinn’d with strains of discord, war, and || And to the other flank apply’d the dart ; 
wrath. Again the wounded scream'd, and up she sprung, 


A solemn silence reign’d throughout the | Fire in her eye, and venom on her tongue : 


room, 
Save when the eche of the vaulted deme 
Resounded Handel's notes, divinely strung, 
By Braham and Storace sweetly sung. 


Her weaker combatant she rudely seiz’d, 

| And throat, and neck, and shoulders stoutly 
squeez’d, 

, Roaring in alt—I'll scourge the wicked sin 


All own'd the great magician’s pow'rful art, 
Alll felt its magic vibrate through the heart : | 
All were attentive to the heav'nly theme, | 
When loud was heard a dire discordant 

scream. | 


Soon terror flew throughovt th’ astonish’d band, | 
The sounds expir'd the half-touch'd 
string— 
For each musician cheek'd his trembling hand, 
And even fault’ring Braham ceas’d to sing. 


The audience wonder'd at the awful pause, 

And star’d around to catch the dreadful cause ; 
When lo! a second scream, morg shrill and loud, 
As ail’d the ears of the assembled crowd, 


| lf in my cushion more you plant a pin. 


Now Braharg smil’d, the dame withdrew, 
Wounded, but victor in the fight; 

"Tis said the child unborn may me 
The bloody contest of that night, 


Such are the amusements of Bath ; or at least 
some ofthem. I could yet give you a great deal 
more information, Mr. Editor, on the same sub- 
ject ; but as I have already sweHed my letter toan 
unreasonable length, f£ will defer the remainder of 
my observations till your next number. I shall 
go back to Bath, probably ina few days, and 
will furnish you for the future article with all th¢ 
latest and most credible intelligence, 
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ON VOL 


TAIRE. 


One science only will 


one genius 


So vast is art, $o narrow human wit, 


THE following aneédote concerning a man, |! 
whose genius and attainments seem almost to) 
defy the attempts of rival ambition, will furnish, i 
without preface or comment, a striking lesson on | 
the imperfection of human nature.* Who shall \ 
hope to excel Voltaire? Yet concerning Voltaire, 
Sabatier de Castres relates the following curious 
anccdote, 

Seme years ago a number of literary men were 
assembled at the house of the late M. Duclos, 
Secretary of the French Academy: they were 
speaking with enthusiasm of the universal genius 
of Voltaire. A famous German lawyer came in: 
he joined for some time in the general song, of 
which the burden was, M. de Voltaire is a uni- 
versal genius: but at last he was seized with a 
scruple, and said, ** Yes—M. de Voltaire is in- 
deed a man every way learned; poetry, history, 
natural philosophy, miathematics, physic, cri-|) 
ticism, all are within his range. It is pity that 
he is so weak on the subject of jurisprudence. || 
As soon as he speaks of legislation, political eco- || 
nomy, administration, police, somehow or other 
his pen becomes embariassed, and his genius ap- 
pears to abandon hm. ‘This must surely be the 
reason of his having so often ill treated our Gro- 
tius, our Puffendorf, and your Montesquieu, 
who knew rather more of these matters than he 
did. But this observation is only a trifle, and 
M. de Voltaive is a universal genius.” 

Yes,” said a celebrated mathematician, M. 
de Voltaire is a genius whom nothing escapes. | 
Posterity will scarcely believe that so many works | 
proceeded trom the same pen. O Jr descendants | 
will think that there must have been several men | 
of the same name; and thanks to him, the in- 
tellectual world will have its Hercules as well as | 
the fabulous. What a pity it is that he would 
meddle with mathematics! for among ourselves, | 
and I entreat you not ¢o repeat it, heis but a! 
learner in geometry, as witness his Elements of | 
the Newtonian Philosophy. Notwithstanding | 
that, there can be no doubi that M. de Volta re! 
was a man who stood alone: no, there never 
existed a genius more vast, @ mind more univer- 
sal.” 

M. de Mairam, another learned man of this 
party, then began: * The enemies of M. de 


| 


|| agreeable reasoner. 


Voltaire,” said be, “ may talk as much as they 
please ; they will never succeed in taking from 
him the merit of universal talent. What a man 
was he! how delightful is his pleasantry! To 
his writings 1 owe the happiest moments of my 
life: they amuse, they charm me, whenever I 
read them to refresh myself from my labours. 
He is an author who speaks of every thing with . 
Wit and grace. The collection of his works is . 
really an encyclopedia. What a pity that he is 
not as clever in natural philosophy, as he is 
happy in pleasaptry! For I must own that he is 


, 4 poor natural philosopber, and you know I have 
/had some experience in that science. With that 


exception, this author is truly a prodigy. Never 
did one man distinguish himself in more depart- 


| ments ; it is therefore but just to consider him as 


a universal genius.” 
An English historian, who had yet said no- 


thing, and who was musing deeply, now began: 
|** Tacknowledge with you that M. de Voltaire is 


4 man who never had an equal. Our “England 
has not yet produged any genius so great and so 
uhiversal, Pope is not worthy to be compared 
to hun. He unites in himself the merit of Swift, 
of Addison, of Otway, of Bolingbroke. It isa 


| great pity that he has written history! To be 


sure, his style is charming ; but I snusf say that 
it has nota suitable tone. Epigrams, reflections, 
characters, alterations of facts—Oh, we write 
history in a very different manner. Our authors 
would never sacrifice truth to prettiness. M. de 
Voltaire ought not to have cultivated that branch 
of literature. But in other departments he is 
truly superior, divine. You never will have a 
greater philosopher, an acuter critic, a more 
‘This author is indeed exqui- 
site!—in one word, h¢ is a universal genius.” 

** Tam delighted,” said M. Bordeu, a physi- 
cian celebrated for his profound knowledge and 
enlightened understanding, ‘* I am really de- 
lighted to see an Englishman do justice to M. de 
Voltaire in » manner so flattering to our country : 
But, Sir,” continued he, addressing the English- 
man himself, ‘* permit me to tell you that M. 
de Voltaire is not so unequal and frivolous in 
history as you suppose. I have investigated most 
of the facts, which he relates without proofs and 
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authorities, and I can assure you that I have suc- [ite employ that of argument, he has unfortunatet; 
ceeded in discovering their truth; that is to say, jSiven into mistakes which have not escaped our 
in finding authorities sufficient to support them, | erudite divines ; they have thrown these mistakes 


and satisfactory in proving at least that M.de||/most fiercely in his ¢eeth; and I must agree 
Voltaire did not invent them. If he is weak in|; with them, after the close study which I have 
any point, it is not, I think, in history, but in|! bes:owed upon the ancient languages, that M. de 
what relates to the nature of man, to the animal | Voltaire has not the least knowledge of Hebrew, 
constitution of our spec’es: for he almost always | that he does not understand Greek, and that he 
blunders when he reasons on these matters. But | lias not gone to the fountain-head for his critical 
is he obliged to know as much of these matters||remaiks on Abraham, Moses, David, Solomon, 
as those who have made such studies their pro-,;*he prophets, the laws, and the customs of the— 


fession? “It would be very unfair to reproach 
him for his mistakes on this head. He does exce] 
in so many other sciences: from which | con-}| 
clude that my observation dues not disprove that |, 
M. de Voltaire is a universal genius.” 

*6 How, gentlemen!” said an Abbé, who; 
prided himself on his knowledge of divinity, | 
** when each of you is extolling the favourite of 
the Muses, shall I preserve a culpable silenc ? 
No, I wish and] ought to render him also my 
tribute of admiration. M. de Voltaire, in my 
opinion, unites in himself alone, the understand- 
ing and the talents which have immortalized 
Aristotle, Plato, Plutarch, Cicero, Tacitus, So- 
phocles, Anacreon, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, | 
and the two Plinys. Thanks to his works, our} 
language will become classical, like that of the || 
Greeks and Romans. One merit which distin. | 
guishes this great man from al] the philosophers ,, 
who have preceded him, is the Courage and ad-, 
dress with which he has torn the veil of religious | 
prejudices. Lucian, in this point, is a baby to 
him. No one has better managed the weapon of 
ridicule, which you know is of all otheis th. 
most efficacious against error. Happy if he had 
contented himself with the use of that weapon 
on the article of religion'!—when he has chosen 


licbrews : 1 doubt even whether he ever read the 
fathers whom he quotes so often. But how 
should so sublime a genius have descended to 
such dry, uninteresting studies? His enemies 


will say, that he had no business to -reason on 


matters that he did not thoroughly unde stand, 
or at least that he ought to have been more judi- 
cious in the selection of his extract-makers: but 
I shall answer that Jupiter had his foibles, and 
that since he was not less ruler of the Gods be- 


‘cause he once changed himself into a bull, M. 


de Voltaire, because he has sometimes forgotten 
himself, has not ceased to be Voltaire ; that is to 
say, the king of wits, scholars, philosophers, 
poets, historians, and literati of all descrip- 
tions.” 

A comic poet, a lyric poet, a scholar, whe 
were also of the party, were about to speak in 
turn, when the party began to look at each other 
and laugh. It was high time, for the universal 
man would soon have been reduced to very 
little. 

M. Duclos, who from politeness had not inter 
rupted the others, broke up the party, begging i¢ 
might never be said that his house had been pro- 
taned| by such a conversation, and that he had 
laushed like the rest of the company. 


LUCTOR ET EMER 


A MORA 


STRIVE AND RISE. 


L TALE. 


AN aged gentleman, who had spent the best |! 
part of his life in the maritime profession, pre 
sented a favourite grandson, zn ingenious and | 
promising youth of fourteen, who was on the); 
point of embarking for the first time under the | 
countenance of one of the bravest commanders i 
of the age, with a Dutch ducat, which bore for 
its device, a lion swimming on the waves, and 
the inscription Luctor et Emergo, | 

** happened when I was a young man,” | 
said the ancient mariner, as he presented the! 
medal to his grandson, “ and had scen but litt!e/ 


of the world, that my father carricd me with 
him tothe port of Flushing, where there lived 


/an opulent old factor, his agent and correspon- 


dent, and one of the burgomasters of the place. 
The year was far advanced, and, tne frost hav- 
ing set in before we could return to England, we 
were constrained to pass the winter in Holland. 
This proved very agreeable to me, for I had 
never been in Holland before, and the winter 
months, when the canals are frozen, and the 
usual commerce of the country suspended, are 
the carnival season of the people of the Duited 
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Frovinces, as the conclusion of Lent with the 
inhabitants of Italy. 

“* My father remained at Flushing to take 
care of his mercantile concerns ; but the burgo- 
taster going on a journey, partly of business 
and partly of pleasure, to Amsterdam, he re 
quested to take me with him, promising to shew 
mie all the rarities of the country, and to treat 
me with the same kindness and indulgence that 
he would his own son 

“© An offer so liberal and obliging was thank- 
fully accepted, and we set out together, travel- 
ling ina sledge, wrapped up in warm furs. We 
visited in our progress the principal towns of 
Zealand and Holland, as Arnemude, Middle- 
burgh, Hellevoet, the Brielle, Rotterdam, Delft, 
the Hague, Leyden so celebrated for its univer- 
sity, Harlem for its bleacheries, and lastly Am- 
sterdam, where we continued some days, in or- 
der to dispatch the business that had brought the 
-burgomaster thither, and to afford me an opportu- 
nity of viewing the curiosities of that noble 
city. 

** At Amsterdam we were invited to an enter- 
tainment at the house of an ancient deputy of tbe 
province, of one of the best families in Hol- 
land, whose ancestor had suffered at Brussels with 
Counts Egmont and Horn more than a century 
before, on which account he was particularly re- 
spected. He was a person of great wealth and 
influence in the republic ; but chiefly esteemed | 
for the vigour of his understundiag, and the wis- | 
dom, prudence, and propriety of his counsels. | 


engrossed the whole commerce of the Nether- 
lands; and the Hollanders were poor, the abject 


and despised vassals of the Spanish branch of 
the house of Ausiria. 


“If you are unacquainted with the history of 
this country,” continued he, ‘it may not be 
wrong to give you the rough outlines of it. Some 
of the maxims that have been useful to our state, 
under circumstances of eminent danger, you 
may Carry with happy effect to the concerns of 
private life, for they are equally applicable to the 
ordinary trausactions of common men. 

“* When the bigotry and tyranny of Philip II. 
obliged the inhabitants of sevtn of the provinees 
of the Low Countries to renounce their allegi- 
ance to the Spanish Monarchy, they entered into 
a strict union, and bound themselves by a sos 
lemn league, not to lay down their arms, until 
they had obtained their independence. Had the 
provinces fought separately against Philip, the 
most desperate valour that each could have shewn * 
would have been insufficient to withstand the 
mighty armies that were sent against them, by a 
monarch who was then the most powerful prince 
in Christendom. But their concord preserved 
them: they suffered many severe repulses at the 
commencement of the struggle, but in the end 


they were able to make head against their ene+ 
mies, and gloriously triumphed. 

** On their first successes, they took for their 
motto Concordia parve res crescunt,” and 
their device was seven spears bound together, to 
signify the anion of the seven provinces. Their 


“ This respectable old citizen, perceiving that |, Comms, at this period, were brass, or copper thinly 


I was a stranger, enquired of me, with much 
urbanity, what I had seen most remarkable in 
the United Provinces, and particularly in the re- 
nowned city which was then our residence. I 
answered him to the best of my power; but at | 
the same time diffidently acknowiedged, 1 could 
not describe all that I had seen in terms equal to 
my almiration. I praised particulasly the city of | 
Amsterdam, its wonderful foundation in the bo- | 
som, as it were, Of the sea, the magnificence of | 
its public edifices, the stadthouse, the admiralty, | 
or whatever else might be supposed to engage 
the notice of a young traveller. The ancient de- 
puty expressed his approbation of what I said. 

“© Amsterdam,” said he, with patriotic com- 
placency, ‘* is justly the pride of the United 
Provinces, though they boast of many fine ci- 
tics, walled towns, and populous villages, some 
of which are larger than the capitals of sovereign 
princes. Yet scarcely two centuries have elapsed 
since Amsterdam was a morass covered by the 
sea, or at best only the dwelling place of a few 
miserable fishermen. Antwerp, the proud, then | 


piated over with silver, and were rather of the 
nature of tokens than coigs, and circulated at a 
much higher value than their intrinsic worth. 
But when the valour of the Hollanders had 
driven the enemy from their frontiers, and their 
spirit of enterprise had opened new sources of 
wealth, which brought the treasures of America 


and the Indies to their ports, the republic as- 
sumed for its device a lion swimming on the 
waves, with the motto Luctor et Emergo, imply- 
ing that ic had risen to safety and prosperity by 
its OWN exertions, 

“ No part of Europe is less indebted to the 
younty of nature, or more to the industry of 
man, than Holland. lk would be overwhelmed 


. by the tides of the sea, were not inmense mounds 


raised, at a vast cxpence of iabour and treasure, 
to defend us from the encroachments of the 
ocean. The city of Amsterdam and all the noble 
edifices with which it is adorned, woald soos 
sink into the morass on which they are built, 
were it not for the incredible number of piles thas 
sustain them. 
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** In short,” continued he, ‘* the Hollanders |) less in the track where vessels might be expect- 


rose from small beginnings to great wealth by ed to be met with, and therefore ought not to 
their unanimity: they fought for their liberty, | '| despair. 
they toiled at their undertakings with one heart, | 


and one man. In smaller associations this, | 


too, is the certain road to success; 


“* This proved true, for the next morning, at 
_ day-break, a ship appeared in sight, but at too 


but when | great a distance to observe our signals of distress. 


each party pursues a separate interest or opinion || We accordingly rowed towards her with all the 


of his own, the general strength is weakened, and — 
ruin commonly overtakes such ill-judged combi- 
nations. 

** And now,” proceeded he, “ I* will bring 
my subject to aclose, by begging your accept- 


| 


strength that men emaciated with hunger could 
exert, and despair added to our strength. To- 
wards noon, being aided with a slight breeze of 
wind in our favour, we approached near enough 
to be observed by those on. board the ship, who 


ance of a piece of our coin, with the motto Luc- } bad the humanity immediately to shorten sail, 


tor et Emergoon it. Keep it for my sake, or 

* spend it for your own pleasure, as you think 
proper; but do not forget the useful lesson that 
may be deduced from it, Never to sink under a 
misfortune, but do the utmost in your power to 
rise above it.” 

“* ] thanked the old deputy for his present,” 
the veteran said, ‘* promising to keep the medal 
for his sake, and to remember his advice for my 
own advantage. Not long after, | went a voyage 
tothe West Indies, and had an opportunity of 
proving its practical utility. The vessel in which 
we sailed took fire on our passage, and burned 
with such rapidity, that the crew and passengers 
escaped with great difficulty in the boat, carrying 
with them neither water nor provisions. We 
steered our course by the sun and stars, in hopes 
of being able soon to reach one of the Western 
Islands ; butin this we were disappointed by 
calins and adverse currents, and in a few days 
experienced all the agonies of hunger and thirst. 
Those only who have felt the horrors of a similar 
situation can form an adequate jud.ment of the 
indescribable misery we endured. Some of the 
crew and passengers, tired of a life so full of suf- 
fering, and seeing no prospect before them but 
that of a painful and lingering death, grew des 
perate, and threw themselves into the sea, Hope 
abandoned me, in my turn, and I was preparin: 
to follow their example, when looking into mv 
pockets for some memorials to distribute among 
my surviving fellow suflerers, I pulled out th: 
piece of coin which the aged Dutch deputy had 
given me, and remembered his advice, never to 
sink under a misfortune, Lut do all J could to sur- 
mount tt. 

“+ This, in an instant, caused a revolution in 
my mind, and I felt my heart and strength re 
vived by the accident 1 told my companions. 
with the confidence which @ returning love of 
life produced, that though we might. not be sc 


near co the Western Islands as we had reason 
from. our reckoning to expect, we were still doubt- 


and send a boat to our assistance, 

* Here our sufferings had atermination. We 
were taken into the ship, which proved to be aa 
English vessel bound to Leghorn, and being 
treated with that attention and humanity which 
seamen know so well how to administer to their 
brethren in distress, we quickly regained our 
Strength, and were landed in safety at Gib. 
raltar. 

** Some years afterwards, I suffered the mis- 


| fortune of shipwreck. and Jost all I possessed in 


the world, except the Dutchman’s ducat, which 
I then wore with a string about my neck; and, 
as I was struggling in the waves to gain the 
shore, I said to myself, with despondency of 
heart, that ] was a poor pennyless wretch, and 
that robbed by the merciless ocean of all the 
substance I had with so much toil acquired, 
1 would resign myself to the ocean also, and she 
should hide my penury and grief under the green 
mantle of her waves. But while I pursued these 
melancholy theughts, the dashing of the sea 
‘ruck the ducat against my breast, and, recal- 
ling to my mind the Dutchman's conversation, 
restored me to my courage. It was no time for 
caiculation, to set the value of one thing against 

the value of another; but surely, thought I, heav- 
ing a sigh for the property I had lost, I ought not 

to be weary of my life for the sake of a few hun- 

dred pounds, end I swam to the shore with the 
courage of a hon.—lI had no reason to repent of 
ty resolution, for in a few months I found my- 

self in better circumstances than before my mis- 

ioriune, 

** Be not then so weak, my lad,” concluded 

he, as he put the medal into his grandson’s 

hand, and squeezed it with the most cordial af- 

fection, ** be not so weak as to believe that even 

tne worst misfortunes are irremediable: bear up 

‘aantully against them; strive and you cannot 

fail to rise. 
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Sir, 

IT has of late become the fashion for the peo- 
ple of this metropolis to amuse themselves by 
Jearned disquisitions on the pronunciation of par- 
ticular words; a species of diversion which will 
most likely continue long in vogue, because it is 
completely beyond the comprehension of by far 
the greatest part of its votaries. It is nothing 
new that men should admire what they do not 
understand ; for by expressing zeal, they get cre- 
dit with many for science: and persons, who ex- 
patiate on subjects which they do not understand, 
have this further advantage, that like schoolboys 
rambling without an usher, they may explore a}l 
imaginable mazes, and pursue all possible mean- 
ders, with the delightful certainty of avoiding the 
perpetual interruptions of such troublesome mo- 
nitors as learning and logic, who are too fond of 
keeping people in a straight line, and preventing 
the agreeable wanderings of conjecture. 
About a couple of months ago the favourite 
topic of the philological fashionables was the 
pronunciation of the word Coriolanus. On this 
I think the writer of the theatrical criticism in 


LITERARY AND BASHIONABLE MAGAZINE, 
TO THE EDITOR OF LE BEAU MONDE. 


ACHES.—SHAKESPEARE. 


may inform posterity of the philological emis 
nence of their fathers. 
In the first place the line of the Tempest which 
has given occasion to all this dispute, requizes 
that the word be pronounced as a dissyllable < 


—— I'll rack thee with old cramps 
Fill all thy bones with aches: make thee roar 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 


In the first place then, Sir, on the face of the 
record, and without entering for the present into 
external evidence, here is a strong argument for 
the dissyllabic pronunciation. An eid poet is not 
to be laid upon the bed of Procrustes, and lopped 
of his metre, to gratify the ear of people who are 
accustomed to a modern cadence. 

But there are many who contend that this aré 
gument is unavailing, unless we can prove that 
the word was really used as a dissyllable by old 
authors: for Shakspeare, say they, like most 
other dramatw writers, very often admitttd im- 
perfect lines, and perhaps he meant this to be. 
one of them. Then we will produce our ex- 


the second number of your entertaining work, | 
was the person who drew the most accurate dis- |! 
tinctions, and laid down the most convincing ar- 
guments: but, as he*there stated, that question 
had so,much on one side, and so much on the 
other, that to pronounce a positive determination 
was almost impossible. I will now, Sir, trouble 
you with a few words on a subjett which has 
puzzled a great many people—and indeed 1 must 
confess I have been puzzled myself too—to con- 
ceive why any body was puzzled at all! 

The common pronunciation of the letters 
a, c,h, e, s, is certainly now-a-days akes; and 
therefore our would-be critics have raised a tre- 
mendous clamour, and declared that to say ai/ches 
was contrary to authdrity and common sense, 
being the mere effervescence of swelling pedan- 
try. Sir, if these gentlemen would take the 
trouble of understanding the question before they 
debate it, they would find that the real pronun- 
ciation is aitches, and not akes. Some of the 
following arguments have appeared piece-meal in 
newspapers; but I wish here to present the 
whole body of evidence in one continuous suc- 


ternal evidence, and shew not only that the dis 


sy llabiec cadence was thought justifiable by the old 
‘authors, but that it was universally employed by 
ithem. It isthe verb which they have used as a 
| monosyllable. 


And first I will give instances from Shakespeare 
‘himself. The substantive in question is used by 
|him three times: once in the passage before 
quoted from the T empest, and twice in Timon of 
Agiens. 
Aches contract and starve your supple joints. 
Timon, Act I. Scene 1. 
Their “a of hostile strokes, their aches, lossés, 
Timon, Act V. Scene 
Beaumont and Fletcher : 
Or meets with aches in the bone, 
Or catarrhs, or griping stone. 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, Act U1. 
Otway : 


Let heavy curses 
Gall his old age; cramps, aches, rack his bones: 
Fenice Act Il. 


Swift: 


fession, and preserve, if possible, by the testi- 
Mony of your magazine, a monument which 


A coming show’r your shooting corns presage, 
Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 


| 
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So Ben Jonson, Massinger, and I believe all) EPIGRAM ON THE LETIER Ht. 
the other authors of thatage. And Dr. Johnson, |! #7 is worst among letters in the cross-row : 
in his dictionary, under the head ache, says: || For if thou find him either in thine elbow, 
© Ache, now generally written ake, and in the In thine arm, or leg, in any degree, 
“* plural akes, of one syllable: the primitive }} Jn thine head, or teeth, or toe, or knee, 
“* manner being preserved chiefly in poetry for || Inte what place soever H may pike him, 
“* the sake of the measure:” and one of the!) Wherever thou find ache, thou shalt not like 
examples which he gives is the distich above him. 
quoted from Swift: the other is the very passage ; ‘ whe 
disputed in the Tempest. Of this punning coincidence between Shak- 
But there are some, who, not contented with —? and Heywood, Mr. Steevens has taken 
these authorities, exclaim: Yes, we allow that |; BOtce. 
these passages shew the word must be pronounced iI Butler says: 
as a dissyllable : but how can you prove that the} 


As no man of his own self catches 

ch was ever pronounced soft, when the word may | The itch, er amorous French aches. 

as probably be akies as aitehes ?—The following | 

authorities settle that point also beyond all possi-|| 

bility of ‘The only word resembling this, is a word, 

And first a collateral proof from Shakspeare ||"©W Obsolete, which occurs in the common 


Huditras, P. 2. c.2. Vv. 456, 


| 


himeclf: trans‘ation of the Bible; tackes, i.e. clasps, 
which is always read fatches, and from which is 
By my troth I am exceeding ill, | probably derived the verb to at/ach. 


Beatrice. 
Heyho! 

Margaret. For a hawk, ora horse, or a hus- | Thou shalt make fifty taches “ <e 
band? Exodus, xxvi. 6, 


Beatrice. For the letterthat begins them all, H. i I have now, I hope, satisfactorily proved, that 
Dr. Johnson says, in a note on these lines: word 
This is 2 poor jest, somewhat chscured, and || syHables, aoe that the ch which is a part of that 
not worth the trouble of elucidation. Mar || word, ought to be peomounced ook... What such 
garet asks Beatrice for what she cries, Heyho. \ ‘ 
ache, or pair.” to be accommodated to modern practice, whag 
Dr. Johnson’s note and our interpretation are ear could endure to hear his verses recited 2 

eerroborated by one of Heywood's Epigrams, | lam, Sir, : 

published in 1566. Of this epigram, the point, | Your obedient servant, 


such as it is, turns on this very word: Horartive. 


THE IMPIOUS WISH. 
A SENTIMENTAL INCIDENT, 


« } WISH to God the war may continue,” {a wish to thee, for a prolongation of misery, 
exclaimed somebody behind me. I started sud- | bloodshed, toil, and every kind of wretchedness, 
denly round, to take a view of @ person, whom to tens of thousands of his fellow-creatures: 
any earthly motives could induce, to feel of I} went on, balancing in my mind his account 
of the daily pint of porter, with that of the 
looking feliow, ap,arently a mechanic, talking drops of blood and tears of anguish which flow 
to another man, as mevn in dress as hinise!f. from the heart of the damon War; when my 

Humanity and curiosity for once made me an| ruminations were interrupted by a grave-like 
eves-dropper, and 1 attentively listened, whilst'' voice, which pronounced, * Oh! Sir, in the 
the speaker made it evident ** that by the con-| name of Heaven! in the name of Charity! re- 
tinuation of the war, be should be enabled toll lieve the distresses of one who has fought his 
drink an ad¢itional pint of porter daily.”"—** Just} country’s battles—who has bled in her cause 
heaven!” PE thought, ** is it possible a being can | —but who is now forced to the humiliating con- 


exist, who fos so trifling a gratification can offer | dition of begging assistance of her more wealthy 


wtter so diabolical a wish. "Twas a shabby 
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sons.” Had Poetry, Painting, and Eloquence!| war came with iron hand—heavy taxes ensued— 
united, to strengthen my detestation of war,') his lease expired—luxury had raised her throne 
they would not have succeeded half so well as: in the heart of his landlord, anddemanding means 
the pitiable sight I beheld, on turning towards | wherewith to be supported in her seat, he insisted 
the spot whence the request proceeded.—De il on raising his rent.—The poor fellow knew the 
prived of beth the limbs which heaven has given | farm could not pay great rent and heavy taxes, 
for the defence and ornament of man;—with a|| and he left it.—A species of pride, arising from 


face overspread by the pallid hue of want and | 
sickness—dressed in a jacket which had once | 
been military—lay extended the petitioner, on! 
the cold pavement.—A woman, as miserable an || 
object, with an helpless babe hanging at each | 
breast, sat beside him.—I stopped—I gazed on | 
the groupe with horror—the soft genius of pity | 
shot through my heart with gentle glowing | 
warmth, and in the accents of kindness I en- 
quired the causes of this appearance of woe.— 
Siis tale was short, for he yet) was young—but/ 
however small had been his draught from the cup | 
of life, alas! elas! that draught had been sadly | 
embittered by the soul-sickening poison of mi-| 
sery. 

His parents, overwhelmed with misfortunes, |, 


his education and former situation, forbade him 
to descend to a menial employment, and con- 
ceiving the mJitary a mode of life in which he* 
might gain promotion and honour, he enlisted ; 
—his regiment was shortly afterwards ordered 
abroad, and in his first campaign he lost both 
his aims.—The rest of his woe filled story I 
could guess.—I could hear no more, but with a 
tearful eye made a small offering at the altar of 
Charity—-Good heaven! at the moment when 
the kindly drop of Pity stood trembling in my 
eyes, at beholding a fellow-creature destitute of 
those limbs which might have procared him 
an honest living—and when my mite was in my 


|| Outstretched hand, the man passed whom I had 


heard ** wish to God that the war might cone 


sank to eternal rest soon after he had wedded the) tinue !""—Reader, did J then second that wish, 
wife of his love; a poor, but deserving maid.—j; or did I put up a prayer, that the Angel of Merey 
His father, Citese he was ‘* brush'd by the hand | might interpose-his wing between it and heaven, 
of rough mischance,” had been a wealthy farm | and waft it back again to his own unfeeling 
er, and had given his son a tolerable education, | 

He, however, at his parent’s death, found him-. 
self in a very sad state—his farm was small— 


| heart ? 
La Frevr. 


SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 


THE statesman, the warrior, and the poet, 
are conducted by Fame to her glorious temple— 
they are placed on the proud pedestal of immor- 
tality, and admiring nations contemplate them 
with delight—but in contemplating the hero we 
forget the man. 

Glory gives the laurel, but Virtue the palm 
—the one blooms on earth, whilst the other is 
consecrated in heaven, |ings, enduring alike threats and insults; his so- 

Amidst the train of luminaries that have) litary hours fvere, however, sometimes beguiled 
thrown such radiance over the present reign, |) by the visits of a child about four years old, the 
none has shone with brighter lustre than Sir,|son of the under gaoler (who was afterwards ac- 
Sidney Smith, whose laurels have borne their | cused of having assisted Sir Sidney in his escape’. 


‘of a tyrant and an usurper—in sickness, in suf- 
‘fering, and in solitude, that he learnt the proud- 
ler conquest of himself, and gained a brighter 
| wreath than even glory could bestow. During 
jthat period, forbidden all intercourse with so- 
|ciety, subject to every deprivation, left to lan- 
guish under the influence of a burning fever 
without even a drop of water to allay his suffer- . 


rich blossoms every climate whither glory hus 
conducted his footsteps—in the cold regions of 
the North, beneath the bright influence of S,cilian 


suns, as well as on that holier ground where’ 
English valour for so many ages unfurled the | 
sacred banner, and fought with kindred zeal in | 
But it was during Sir Sidney’s | 


the same cause. 
imprisonment in the Temple, under the insults 
No. V, Vol. I: 


Seated on his knee, or playing by his side, he 
often by his innocent endearments made our 
hero forget his carés ; whilst the child’s attach- 
ment to him was strong beyond his years, and 
inspired the prisoner with an equal affection for 
his young companion.—Sir S. happily escaped 
the fate that was too probably prepared for him, 
'by one who has equally violated the’ rights of 
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war, of nations, and of humanity. He escaped || che world, and ioseek yon in whatever climate you 
to England to reap new Jaurels for his country || were to be foun:!.—Having heard you were cruis- 
—During his last cruise off Boulogne, his crew || ing off ovr coast, I determined to make my 
were surprised one stormy evening by the appear- lescape, and to try to gain this ship, which I hed 
ance of a smal! crazy boat, which after combat- understood was your's.”—Sir Sidney's counte- 
ing for some time the fury of the elements, came |! nance during this recital betrayed all the strong 
at length alongside the ship. lermnotions of gratitude, generosity, and tender. 
To their surprise they saw it contzined but) ness —** Come to my arms, my brave boy,” he 
one person, a half-clothed tattered French boy, || exclaimed, ‘* and be from this moment my son 
who earnestly demanded to see Sir Sidney Smith. || the sharer equally of my cabin, my fate, and 
After some he:itation they consented to inform | my fortunes —I will henceforth try to supply to 
their Captain what a singular visitor ‘requested | you the father you have lost,” he cried, pressing 
admission to him.-—Sir Sidney, ai that moment!) him to his bosom in’his rude and ragged dress 3 
in his cabin, and surrounded by his officers, || whilst the surrounding officers contemplated the 
desired that the boy might be conducted to him. |) scene with delight, admiration, and astonish- 
—He entered, and our hero obsérving his tat-|| ment; and from that moment to the present the 
tered habiliments, and his wretched appearance || grateful boy has shared equally his cabin and his 
altogether, exclaimed with surprise, ‘* What is} fortunes. 
your business with me, my lad?” “ Do you j This is not fancy’s picture, nor could she in- 
remember, Sir,” said the boy, “ when you || deed heighten the colouring. —Glory might have 
were a prisoner in the Temple, that the under}, presented to her pencil a prouder one, but the 
gaoler who was killed by hard usage (in conse-|! softer virtues in their selection could not have 
quence of being suspected of assisting in your) chosen a brighter than that which truth now 
escape) had a son who used to play with you, | offers. 
to sit on your knee, and bring messages to you ?"’|;_ British bosoms will learm to appreciate its 
** T semember them both perfectly,” replied Sir]! beauties, whilst pointing it out to posterity as a 
Sidney.—‘* Well, Sir,” continued the boy, ** he] companion to the more dazzling ones which 
left behind him four children.—I am one of|| Fame has already displayed around her ‘* Hero 
them—I am that boy who used thus to visit you, |} of Acre ;” and whilst his country twines found 
and who never from that moment forgot his at- || it the laurel he has so gloriously won, Humanity 
tachment to you.—As soon as I was old enough || blending her fair blossems in the wreath, shall 
to be sensible of my loss, and to refect, I de-|| give it the rich fragrance that ascends to Heaven. 
termined to follow your fate and fortunes over 


AN EASY METIIOD OF PROCURING A FINE IMPRESSION OR FIGURE OF 
MEDALS AND COINS. 


TAKE a perfect and sharp impression in the|] ings, should be placed between two smooth iron 
finest black sealing wax, of the coin or medal/| plates, about two inches square, and one-tenth 
you desire, but cut away the wax round the lot an inch thick: these must be carefully put 
edges of the impression ; then with a preparation | into a small press, made of two pilates of iron, 
of gum water, of the colour you wouk! have the || about five inches and an half long, one inch and 
ycture, spread the paint upon the Wax impres-'|a half wide, and half an inch in thickness, 
sion with a fine hair pencil, observing to work it ||having a couple of long male screws running 
into all the sinking or hollow places, those being || through thein, with a turning female screw on 
the rising parts of the medal; and the colour! cach to force the plates together. These being 
must be carefully taken from the other parts with i brought evenly together by means of the screws, 
a wet finger: then take a piece of very thin post! will take off a true and fair picture of the medal, 
paper, a little longer than the medal, and wrens which, if any deficiency should appear, may 
it quite through: place it on the wax impression, | eas) ai i i i i 
on the back of the paper lay or four ad 
pieces of thin woollen cloth or flannel, of about | 


rel, if a relievo only be desired, nothing is neces- 
the same size. The impression, with its cover- | sary but to take a piece of white card or pasie- 
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board, well soaked in water; then placing it on: 
the wax mould without any colouring, and let-| 
ting it remain in the press fora few minutes, a, 
good figure-will be obrained. 

This method of taking off medals, &e. is con-| 
venient, and seems much more so than the se- 
veral inventions usually practised in sulphur, | 
plaster of Paris, paper, &c. wherein a mould! 
must be formed either of clay, horn, plaster, or} 
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injury to the medals, by impairing the sharpness 
of their most delicate and expressive strokes ; 
whereas wax does not hurt the finest medal in 
the least degree, and though a brittle substance, 
it effectual resists the force of a downright 
pressure, 

Red seems the best colouring, and therefore 
black wax is directed to be used; but if the pic- 
tures are chosen in black and white, to resemble 


other materials wh.ch require a good deal of time 
and trouble. 

Some take impressions on paper from the me- 
dals thomselves, by passiug them through the 
rolling-press, and colouring them afterwards; 


but this is not only more difficult, but does great 


‘copper plates, the wax should be red, for the 
_wax and paint ought to be of different colours, 
‘in order to distinguish when the colour is laid on 
properly, or rightly cleared away. 


| Hull, Feb. 14th, 1807. W. P. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMON PI 


BOOK OF A MAN OF LETTERS, 


ancepotes, &c. &c, 


UNAUGUTINESS. || been offered to their feelings. They met to deli- 


THE pride of the Spanish grandees is too well 
known to, need to be described. In the reign of 
Philip LV. they received a severe mortification in 


the elevation of an obscure person, named Va-| 


lenzuela, to the rank of a giandee of Spain. 
This Valenzuela had been page to the Duke 
de I'Infantado, and finding himself, on the death 
of his master, in very bad circumstances, he 
became a knight of industry, or in other words 
betook himself to live by his wits, Through 


the favour of a monk, he obtained a small em-: 


ployment in the palace, and being well made, 
and of an aspiring disposition, he resolved to 


turn his endowments to profit. For this purpose 
he sedulously cultivated the acquaintance of a> 
German lady, named Donna Eugenia, who pos- ; 


sessed the confidence of the Queen. His grace- 


ful person, and innumerable attentions, suc- 


ceeded in making the desired in:pression on the 


lady, and she rewarded his assiduitics with her} 


berate on the subject, and a melancholy silence 
pervaded the assembly.“ Valenzuela is a granr 
dee! O tempora, O mores ! O sad and degenerate 
times!” These were all the words they could 
utter. One signior took the affair more to heart 
than the rest. He resented so strongly the af- 
front cffered to the body of the nobility, chat 
from that time he resolved never more to see the 
light of the sun He shut himself up in his 
chamber, took to his bed, and continued obsti- 
nately to persist in his resolation for the space.of 
six years, when he died. When his servants en- 
tered his apartment of a morning, he would first 
demand of his valet the hour, and when he was 
informed, be would enquire, if his butcher was 
made a grandee of Spain? Micarnizero es grande? 
| and being told not, he would express great satis~ 
faction, This farce was repeated every day to the 
day of his death, nothing being able to reconcile 
him to the light of the sun, or the sight of bis 


hand. Through the introduction of his spouse, || fellow beings, 


Valenzuela @ptained the favour of the Gueen, | 


and rose sucgessively from employment to em-| 


i 


ployment, till at length he occupied the first of- || 


fices of the state, ans! was created a grandee of the | 
highest class, and honoured with two golden keys. . 

The novelty of a valet being thus promoted | 
and honoured was a thunder-stroke to the Spa- | 
nish nobility. Their vanity was so wounded, 


that excess of indignation took from them the 
powesof complaining of the outrage, that had 


The fortune of Valenzuela, which occasioned 
the foily of this signior, feil as’ rapidly as it had 
risen. The @usen, who protected him, haying 
received urders co ret re into a convent at Toledo, 
the favourite was banished to the Philippines, 
after he had been stripped of all his posts, and 
seized in a chureh whither he had fled for refuge. 
He sustained hs disgrace with much fizmuess, 
and when it was announced to him that the King 
had taken from him all his employnicnts, and lefs 
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him nothing but his title, he answered coldly, | | 
“ "Then lam ina worse condition now, than 
when I first came to court, and the Duke del’In- 
fantado made me his page.” 

Notwithstanding the fall of Valenzuela might || 
seem to have repaired the affront offered the 
grandees of Spain, it occasioned them a new 
mortification. The Pope, hearing that it was 
some of the principal grandees who had forced ! 


Valenzuela from his asylum,excommunicated all | 


who had borne any share in the transaction, and {| 


obliged them, to relieve themselves from te cen- 
sures of the church, to walk in procession, like | 
the basest of criminals, barefoot, with halters || 
about their necks, and every symbol of indignity 
and disgrace, to the Imperial college, where the 
Nuncio Mellini gave them each some strokes of || 
the — e¢; thus punishing Spanish pride by } 
a display of ecclesiast’cal arrogance still more | 
haughty and ostentatious. 

Lettres Juires, Tom. III p. 240. 

ETIQUETTE. 

Previous to the reign of Philip V. the Kings of | 
Spain were the slaves of their granccur. ‘They | 
follow:d strictly the rules of ctiquette, which | 
applied to all the ceremonics that the Spanish 
Monarchs are obliged to observe, the habits they | 
are to wear, and those in which their Queens are | 
to be dressed, the times of going from one royal! | 
palace to another, the period of their re sidence | 
at each, the days proper for processions, f 1 | 
walking, for travelling, the hours at which their} 
Majesties ought to go to rest or rise, the presents | 
which the Kings may make their mistresses, and | 
what are to become of them when they are dis 
placed by happier rivals, &c. It is also asserted, E 
but I kuow not whether it be well founded, that 
there were a certain number of days of the year 
marked, on which it was forbidden the King to | 
sleep with his wife. | 
dog-days, against which Cleantis protests so | 
pleasantly in Molicre *. It 1s impossible to say | 
wha: sost of gravity cr dignity the 
found im this species of cehbacy, 
it an article of etiquette. A-Spanish monarch, 
fond of his wife, woukl have as much to com- |} 


plain of as Charles I, of Mngland, who, when | 


he was in Scotland, and in the hands of the | 
presbyterians, complained that he was obliged | 
to hear four sermons a day, 
abstain from play. 

The etiquette which relates to the Queens is ! 


still more severe, The most innocent things are | 
often forbid them. ‘The Duchess of Terra Nova, 


Camerera Major, first lady of the bed-chamber 
to the wife of Charlies Hl. of Spain, represented | 


* Se Sec his Amphitrion. 


These are the Canicular, or | 


Spaniarcds 


that thev made 


to do penance, and | 


jto her, ** that it was improper for a Queen of 
| Spain to look out of the windows.” 
| An accident happened to this Princess, when 
| the rigour of etiquette had nearly cost her her 
life. She was fond of riding on horseback; and 
| one day there were brought to her several beau- 
| tiful steeds of the Andalusian breed. Wishing to 
make a trial of them, she mounted one of them, 
but was scarcely seated on her saddle, when the 
janimal began to plunge violently, and at length 
threw her off his back. Her foot unleckily was 
entangled in the stirrap, and the horse running 
| along: at full speed, dragged her on the ground, 
at the extreme danger of her life. All the court 


}| beheld the accident, but no one thought of help- 


jing the Queen: etiquette peremptorily forbad it, 
it was forbidden any man, on pain of death, to 
} couch, a Gueen of Spain, and particularly to 
) touch her foot. Why her foot rather than her 
j hand, it would not be easy to determine. As 
| the matter stood, no one dared to approach the 


unfortanate Geum: Charles I]. who was very 


ij fond of bis wife, and who saw from the balcony 


of a window the accident that had befallen her, 
air with his cries: but inviolable eti- 
quette, and above all the sacred foot of Majesty 
not to be touched by profane hands, restrained 
the grave Spaniards. At length two chevaliers, 
the one named Don Louis de las Torres, the 
other Don James de Sotamayor, determined, that 
bappen to them what might, and in spite of the 
law of the Queen's foot, da lei del Pie por la 
Reina, to make an attempt to save her life. One 
of them very dexterously seized the bridle of the 
horse, while the other extricated the foot of the 
Princess: which done, instead of waiting to re- 
ccive her thanks, they retired to their houses, 
and profiting of the confusion which prevailed ‘at 
coust, in consegucnce of the accident, they 
mounted their horses, and escaped ont of the 


kingdom, to avoid the severe penalty they had 
incurred for meddling with the Queen’s foot. 

in the mean while the Queen, recovering from 
hier constcemation, 
vers. A youns 


pierced the 


demanded to see hertwo preser- 
iosd, friend, informed her, 
that they were obliged to leave Madrid, to avoid 


she punishment due to the great offence of which 


they had been guilty. ‘The Queen, who wasa 
French woman. did not know till then the prero- 
gative of ber foot, and probably would have re- 
mained in ignorance of it, but for the circum- 
stance of her fall. She thought it would be a 


strange act of injustice to punish those with the 
Joss of life who had saved hers, and therefore 


she obtained their pardon of the King, honoured 
ibem with presents, and granted them ¢ver after- 
waids her protection. 


Lett. Juives, Tom Ill. p. 248. 
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LITERARY AND FASHI 


ONABLE MAGAZINE. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


ANECDOTES OF LITERATURE AND SCARCE BOOKS. 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM BELOE, TRANSLATOR OF HERODOTUS, &. 


THE volumes before us are a miscellaneous 
history of Literature; presenting, not indeed in 
ore continued scheme of chronological arrange- 
ment, but certainly with considerable and skilful 
diversification of matter, a number of the most! 
important facts and anecdotes of literary men 
and their works. 

Mr! Beloe for several years possessed an im- 


portant and advantageous situation in the British | 


Musenm ; and of course had perpetual op- 
portunity of inspecting and analysing most of 
the scarce and curiSus tracts by which we are 
now enabled to form our estimate of early lite- 


that the good government of the institution re- 
| quired the dismissal, which in fact has taken 
place With what anguish of mind,” says 
/our author, ** I acquiesced in the decision, I 
.** leave those to determine, who have experi- 
“enced, or who can imagine, what it is to 
have all their literary and domestic plans, in 
| ** one unexpected moment, overthrown, and to 
exchange peace, competence, and a situation 
'** most congenial to their feelings and pursuits, 
| ** for loss, anxiety, and uncertainty, and, above 
|“ all, the dread of unmerited obloquy.” This 
jdreaded disgrace, as it was never merited, so it 


sature, and deduce the progress of civilization in 


_has never been induced ; as it most clearly ap- 


the national taste. The command of these valu-« pears from the long and honourable list of no- 
able stores first induced him to undertake the | blemen and gentlemen whose friendship and as- 
present work; of which most of the principal | sistance to Mr. Beloe has since undergone no di- 


articles are selected from such ancient books as 
are extraordinary for their intrinsic value, or par- 
ticularly sought for their rarity. ‘“* For I 
thousht,” says he, that 1 should perform 
‘* no unimportant office in communicating to 
“ the student the place where he might find 
** what he wanted, and in repzesenting to the 
** collector the genuine marks by which he 
-“* might ascertain the object of his curious pur- 
** suit.” Mr. Beloe intends, if these volumes 
should please the public taste, to produce peri- 
odically a series of such collections, Atd though 
he has been removed from the situation which 
he held in the Museum with so much credit to 
himself and advantage to the public, yet the 
kindness of numerous friends who possess exten- 
sive collections, enables him to continue his de- 


sign, and promise a long 
volumes. His dismissal from the Museum has 
been the subject of much public conversation 5 
and there is no part of the present work which 
has gratified us more than the simple statement of 
facts by which the respectable author vindicates 


his character, A man was introduced at the 


Museum with the most satisfactory credentials, 
who, after repeated visits, purloined valuable 
property which was in the custody of Mr. Beloe 
-—and without further ground, it was thought 


minution! and among whom he reckons the 
‘names of the Marquis of Stafford, the Bishops 
of Durham and Rochester, Mr.Isaac Recd, Mr. 
|Kemble, Mr. Malone, Mr. Chalmers, and Mr. 
'Nares. Many of these have contributed some 


aids to the present publication : and their collec. 
tions are still as open as ever tothe visits of our 
learned and respectable author. We now pro- 
ceed to give some particulars of the work itscif, 
which, we have no doubt, will be acceptable not 
only to the curious and erudite reader, but even, 


“if we may venture to suppose (hat among our rea 


ders such a class exists, to the indolent themselves. 

When speaking of the Walpole collection of 
pictures, Mr. Beloc tells us a drell anecdote of 
Jacob Tonson the bookseller. In the Walpole 
collection was a picture of King Charles the 


succession of similar! First by Vandyke, which was valued at 400, 


It had before heen in the Wharton collection, 
and was remarked by ‘Tonson for a very extraor- 
| dinary defect which it did in fact possess, namely, 
that both the gaunticts were drawn for the right 
hand. Now Yonson himself had remarkably 


‘ugly legs, and no sooner had he made the obser- 


‘vation, than Lady Wharton, turning sharply round 


upon him, said, ** Mr. Tonson, why might not 
** one man have two right hands, as well as ano- 
“* ther two lef: 
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This anecdote, which is related by the late | 
Horace Walpole, throws a light upon a passage || 
in the Dunciad, which Mr. Beloe professes him- 
self to have been before unable to comprehend: 

With arms extended Bernard rows ins state, 

And left-legg’d Jacob seems to emulate. 
These lines were afterwards thus altered : 

With legs expanded Bernard urg'd the race, 

And seem’d to emulate great Jacob’s pace. 


Mr. Beloe subjoins two other anecdotes, one | 
of which we insert. It relates to Darteneuf, | 
whom Mr. Beloe recalls to the recollection of 
the reader by Pope’s lines, 

Kach mortal has his pleasure ; none deny 

Scarsdale his bortle, Darty his ham-pye. 


We remember this same Darteneuf also mak- 


ing some figure in the Dialogues of the Dead, | 
where he converses on cating with the Roman 
epicure Apicius. 

** Darteneuf was engaged to dine with a bro- 


plums, the only produce of a particular 


fruit. It was agreed that, when they 
dined, to enjoy the fruit in its greatest perfec- 
tion, they were to proceed to the garden, and 
each gather and eat his plum. Before dinner 
was entirely ended, Darteneuf made some 
excuse to retire for a few minutes from the 
room, when he instant'y hastened to the gar- 
den, and, dire to relate, devoured both the 
plums, without the smallest compunction or 
remorse.” 

In the rebellion of 1745, the Government is- 
sued a proclamation, in which they offered a 
reward of 30,0001. for the apprehension of the 
Pretender, alive or dead. In opposition to this 
the Pretender and his Council issued the follow 
ing paper, of which, till the publication of Mr. 
Beloe’s work , there was probably no copy, but 
that which accident lately deposited in the British 
Museum : 


CHARLES, 
PRINCE OF WALES, &c. 

Regent of the Kingdoms cf Scotland, England, 
France, and Ireland, and the Dominions 
thereunto belonging. 

Whereas we have seen a certain scandalous 
and malicious paper, published in the stile and 
form of a proclamation, bearing date the Ist instant, 
wherein, under pretence of bringing us to justice, 
like our royal ancestor, King Charles the First of 


ther gourmand, expressly to eat one of two || 


deliver us into the hands of our enemies, wo 
| could not but be moved with a just indignation at 
so insolent an attempt: and though, from our na- 
| ture and principle , we abhor aud detest a prac- 
| tice SO Unusual among Christian Princes, we can- 
not, but, out of a just regard to the dignity of 
}our person, promise the iike reward of thirty 
| thousand pounds sterling to him or those who 
j shail seize or secure, till our further orders, the 
| person of the Elector of Hanove;, whether 
| landed or attempting to land in any part of His 
Majesty's dominions. Should any fatal accident 
happen from hence, let the blame tic entirely at 
the door of thuse who set the infamous example. 
CHARLES, P. R. 
Given at our Camp at Kinlockeill, 
August 22, 1745. 
By his Highness’s command, 
Jo. Murray. 


The Cambridge edition of the Greek Testament, 
, printed by Buck in 1632, has been much admired 
for the perspicuity and accuracy of its typogra- 
|, phy. But it is by no means generally known 


tree, || that the types were borrowed from the sister uni- 
remarkable for the richness and delicacy of its | 


had | 


"Mr. Beloe says, 

“ Lord Pembroke was at that period the Chan- 
ceilor of the University of Cambridge, and 
there is said to be a letter in existence from his 
Lordship to the Curators of the University of 
Oxtord, intreating from them the loan of their 
Greek types, as they made no use of them 
themselves.” 

Mr. Beloe gives us several examples of the 
double acrostic: we subjoin one which is taken 
from Alexander Nevill's Lacryme Academia 
Cantabrigiensis tumulo nobilissimi Equitis D. 
Philippi Sidneii sacrate. 


versity. 


~ «a 


PH-armaca mens spernens mediis stans dira 
triumphi-S 
I-njicit in pectus Sidneii tela Philipp-I 
L-ongius ergo fugis saccos O Anglia? Numqui-D 
\ I-n cineres ciffero tua gaudia vertere ? Nemo-N 
P-loretum leget comitem? cui nulla tuler-E 
Peace fideque parem, permagni secula mund-l 
V-i superans, virtute valens, sua belliger ict-V 
S-ternitur astra petens lenibus Sidncius ali-S. 
G. Farrrax. 


In a book of verses, of which the frontispiece 
is a likeness of Robert Dover, an attorney of 
Burton on the Heath, is mentioned a circum- 
stance ** no less extraordinary than the occasion 
** of writing the poems, that, though he was 


blessed memory, there is a reward of thirty thou- 
sand pounds sterling promised to those who shall 


bred an attorney, he never tried -but two 
causes, having always made up the differ- 
ence.” 
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The second volume of Mr. Beloe’s work will 
not be to the generality of readers so entertaining 
as the first; but it contains a great deal of mat- 
ter extremely curious, and probably to antiqua- 
rians very useful. Abstracts and extracts from 
old and scarce books occupy the greatest part of 
the volume; and such as are desirous of gaining 
a general notion of the obsolete literature of this 
country will find their curiosity amply gratified 
by these sheets. To foreigners, particularly, 
who have no opportunity of inspecting the great 
repositories of English literature, this work will 
be particularly valuable. Ic is true that when we 


coolly consider the matter, these scarce books 


are of no real value: for, if they were, they 
would hardly continve to be scarce. But the 
diligent search which has lately been made in all 
the book-stalls and buttermen’s shops, has im- 
parted to them an adscititious consequence ; and 
the knowledge of them has now become a course 
of literature as common, and therefore to an 
amateur, as necessary as the most flowery pur- 
suits of belles lettres. Every thing, says the 
proverb, is worth as much as it will bring; and 
an editio princeps, ora black letter copy of an 
author however obscure and unknown, is of 
course a treasure more gratifying to its owner 
than the possession of a book valued chiefly for 
the merit of its author or the excellence of its 
type. Of the vast height to which this adven- 
titious value has risen, the following examples, 
which we extract from the first volume, will af- 
ford some idea : 

** Luciani Opera, Editio princeps, 1496. 

** For this very rarc book Dr. Askew only gave 
“ two guineas andahalf, At Dr. Askew’s sale, 
* it produced 19l. 8s. 6d. Jt was bought by Mr. 
** Aubery. At the Pinelli sale it only produced 
“ eight guineas and a half.” 

Ciecroni’s Lpistole familiares per Jenson. 
1471. 

« Dr. Mead's copy of this book was purchased 
“ by Dr. Askew for three guineas. At Dr. As- 
“* kew’s sale it produced 11/. 16s. It was bought 
* for the British Museum.” 

‘* West's Pindar, on large paper, was bought 
** by Dr. Askew for three guineas. At the sale 
** of his own books it produced twelve guineas.” 

“© The Boke of Comforte, called in Latin, 
Beetius de consolatione Philosophie, translated 
“« into Englisse tonge, b.1. emprented in ‘the 
“ exempt monasteri of Tavestok in Denshyre, 


| ** Askew at Mr. West’s sale for three pounds. 
“* At Dr. Askew’s sale it was bought by Mr. 


ae 


Mason for five pounds. It would, if sold 
now, produce four times as much.” 

“ The Editio princeps of Boetius, published 
at Nuremberg, ap. Ant. Coburgers in 1476, 
was purchased at Mr. West’s sale by Dr. As- 
kew for seven pounds. At Dr. Askew’s sale, 
this copy was purchased by Mr. Mason for 
thirteen guineas.” 

** The Duke of Newcastle gave 1471. for a 
copy of Traité des Arbres Fruitiers, par Du- 
hamel du Monceau. Paris, 1768. 2 vols. 
4to.” 

*« Guillermi Ficheti Theologie Doctoris, Rhe- 
toricum Libri tres. 2i/ 10s, This very rare 
book is in the Cracherode collection.” 

** Contes de la Fontaine, 2 vols, 4to, 

“ This book was richly adorned with minis 
tures, by the celebrated Marolles, and the 
writing was by Monchaussé¢. It is a beautiful 
manuscript on vellum, The value of this 
cannot easily be defined. It was bought in 
by Laurent, the French bookseller, for the 
enormous sum of 3151.” 

** Grand's Voyages. Sce de Bure Bibliogra- 
phie, No. 71. 

** This most valuable copy was bought in y 
Laurent for 2101,” 


Froissart’s Chronicle, Englished, by 
chier. 
«© Before the appearance of Col. Johnes’s ele- 

‘€ gant translation of Froissart, this by Lord 
Berners was the only one in English. It ex- 
hibits a memorable example of the progres- 
sive value of scarce books. A copy was pur 
chased at Dr. Mead’s sale by Lord Berkely, for 
2i,15s. The copy which is in the British 
Museum cost twelve guineas: and the last 
which I saw in a bookagller’s shop was mark- 
** ed at sizteen guineas. A copy sold at Tutet’s 
** sale for 161.” 

Among the most entertaining of the extracts 
which Mr. Beloe has selected from his ancient 
books, are the songs that he has taken from the 
Garrick collection. We subjoin one quaint song, 
by way of a specimen: 


TOBACCO. 


1. 
Tobacco’s a Musician, 


== 


“* be me, Dan Thomas Richard, Monke of the 
‘* said monastery, to the instant desyre of the 
“* ryght worshypful Esquyre Mayster Robert 
** Langdon, 1525. 

“ A copy of this book was purchased by Dr. 


And in a pipe delighteth, 
It descends in 2 close 
Through the organs of the nose, 
With a rellish that inviteth. 
This makes me sing so ho, so ho boyes, 
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Ho boyes sound I loudly ; 
Earth ne’er did breed 
Such a jovial] weed, 

Whereof to boast so proudly. 


Tobacco is a Lawyer, 
His pipes do love long cases, 
When our braines it enters 
Our feete do make indentures ; 
While we seale with stamping paces. 
This makes me sing, &e. 


HI. 
“Tobacco’s a Physician, 
Good both for sound and sickly ; 
*Tis a hot perfume 
That expells cold rheume, 
And makes it flow downe quickly. 
This makes me sing, Kc. 


lv. 
Tobacco is a Traveller, 
Come from the Indies hether 5 
It passed sea and land, 
Ere it came to my hand, 
And scaped the wind and weather. 
This makes me sing, &c. 


Tobacco is a Critticke, 
That still old paper turneth, 
Whose labour and care 
Is as smoke in the aire, 
That ascends from a rag when it burneth. 
This makes me sing, &c. 


vi. 
Tobacco's an ignis fatuus, 
A fat and fyrie vapour, 
That leads men about 
Till the fire be out, 
Consuming like a tiper. 
This makes me sing, &c. 


vil. 
Tobacco is a Whyffler, 
And cries huff-snuff with furie, 
His pipes, his club and linke, 
He's the wiser that does not drinke ; 
Thus armed I fear not a furie. 
This makes me sing so ho, so ho, boyes, 
Ho boyes sound I loudly ; 
Earth nere did breed 
Such a jovial weed, 
Whercof to boast so proudly. 


To recapitulate the authors whom Mr. Beloe 
has abstracted, would be a needless occupation 
of our pages. We shall only add two or three 
more instances of antique quaintness. The first 
1s from a collection of Epigrams called the Mouse- 
trap, which is not mentioned by Warton. It is 
thus inscribed by the author: To my no little 
respected Friend, hitile John Buck, I dedicate 
this my little. 


Paulas, a pamphlet doth in prose present 
Unto his Lord, “* The Fruites of Idle Time,” 
Who far more carelesse then therewith content, 
Wished he would convert it into rime, 
Which done, anc brought him at another season, 
Said, now ’tis rime, before nor rime nor reason, 


Another, by John Heath, who, though he 
wes the author, among other works, of Two 
Centuries of Epigrams, has nevér been men- 
tioned by Ritson, nor, we believe, by any other 
lof our poetical biographers : 

Health is a jewel true, which when we buy, 
Physicians value it accordingly. 


From an old jest book in the Roxburgh col- 
lection, ealled “ Jules and quick Ausweres very 
mery and pleasant lo rede: 

** Of the Ploughman that sayde his Pater- 
** noster: 

** A rude uplandisshe ploughman which on a 
tyme reprovynge a good holy father, sayd that 
hecoude saye all his prayers with a hole mynde 
and stedfast intention, without thinkyng on 
any other thynge. To whome the good holy- 
man sayde, Go to, say one Paternoster to the 
ende, and thynke on no cther thinge; andI. 
** will gyve the myn horse. That I shall do, quod 
the Ploughman, and so began to saye Pater- 
noster qui es in celis, ty}! he came to sanctifi- 
cetur nomen tuum, and then his thaught 
moved him to aske this question, yea, but 
'** shall I have the sadil and bridel withal. And 
| so he lost his bargain.” 

In those volumes which Mr. Beloe intends 
hereafter to lay before the public, we hope that 
| he will consult moge carefully the amusement of 
| readers in general than the instruction of anti- 

quaries alone; that he will shorten his accounts 
and abstracts of black-letter books, and content 
himself with extracts and anecdotes. Of this we 
are the mose desirous, because the specimens of 
entertaining matter, that he has already afforded 
us, very plainly prove the extent of his resources 


and the accuracy of his research. 
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MORE MISERIES!!! 


ADDRESSED TO THE MORBID, THE MELANCHOLY, AND THE IRRITABLE. 


_ BY SIR FRETFUL MURMUR, KNT. 


. 


THE Miseries of Human Life, of which ina 
former number we gave our readers an ample ac- 
count, succeeded so fully with the public in ge- 
neral, that many cther works were almost in- 
stantly produced in pursuancs of the hint thrown 
out by the first. Among those subsequent works 
none has been so largely discussed as that called 
More Miseries; and we may add, none so un- 
justly treated. Putting the merit of the original 
ilea out of the question, which in a professed 
imitat'on it is but fair to do, we cannot see how 
the present article has deserved the invidious 
attacks and, disadvantageous comparisons with 
which it has been perpetually assailed. We can- 
not admire the introductory letters of this work ; 
for all the characters are taken from Humphry 
Clinker, and, as is too often the case with | stolen 
characters, are destitute of the humour which 
distinguishes the sprightly original. But. neither 
are the introductory parts of the Afiseries of Hu- 
man Life remarkabiy entertaining. Many peo- 
ple complain that there are not so many good 


misgies in this volume as in the original ; nei- || 


ther are there so many bad ones. The volume 
is smaller, but the proportion of good and bad 
is pretty well preserved in the mixture. We will 
treat this work as we cid the other, by giving 
some examples of both its merits and its de- 
merits. 

** Wearing false tops to your half-boots, and 
** observing that one of them has slided down, 
«* just as a party of dashing women are passing 
“ by. 

** Sitting opposite to a man who squints, and 
“ answering him when he is addressing another 
person. 

** Atcending three country cousins to the 
“* opera, who, after staring at the figures painted 
** upon the ceiling, &c. Ke, constantly and au- 
“* dibly ask you who such and such a person is 
‘* with a star, at the same time, to prevent all 
** possibility of your mistaking, the object, di- 
‘> recting their finger towards him. 

** Living in chambers under a man who takes 
* private lessons in dancing. 

‘© Walking arm in arm wich a man of fashion 
towhom you have been» fecettly introduced, 
* and meeting a vulgar acquattance. 

** Hearing ladies talk politics.” 

we. Vel. 


The following misery is a real one, and there+. 
fore improper to bé here introduced : 

** Having so flaccid a cheek, that the parish 
** barber who shaves you is obliged to introduce 
** his thumb into your mouth to give it a proper 
** projection, cutting his thumb ‘in this position, 
** with the razor.” 

That is to say, cutting through your cheek ; 
which is certainly no joke. 

‘* Being tormented by a flea, during a visit, 
** crawling up and down the leg under the boot, 
** so that the nails can administer no relief.” * 

’ Who can laugh at sucha misery as, 

“* The wife of a clerk in a public office, at @ 
** Jow salary, producing twins once a year.” 

The succeeding misery we have often felt: 

** Being obliged to hear a stupid fellow boggle 
at a speech after dinner, upon being informed 
* that his health has been drank during his ab- 
| ** sence from the room.” 

But why say drank instead of drunk? » 

The next misery clearly displays that the au- 
thor of this book has been accustomed to wri- 
| ting : 

* Hearing an ode of your own composition, 
*€ which you think pregnant with Pindaric fie 
and sublimity, called pretty.” 

Here we believe ourselves to recognise the 
Northern Tourist and the Stranger in France: 
here, in short, we discover that literary Wildair, 
once Mr. Carr the Traveller, now Sir John Carr, 
Knight, whose former works, uncultivated by 
the weeding-hoe of grammar, possess, like the 
wild poppy, a considerable prettiness with their 
| soporific power: but who now appears desirous 
of destroying his reputation as an opiate, by the 
‘production of a book, which, though it has still 
jthe faults of bad grammar and bad style, has at 
| least the merit of frequent droliery. 
|| # Being awakened out of a sound sleep in the 
\€ dead of a cold frosty blowing night, in a mail 
\l** coach on the weather side, by the agreeable 
** address of Sir, please to rememler the guard: 
Igono farther with you, Sir.” 
|| ** Misdireeting your letter toa man whom you 
\/** have quizzed in it most confoundedly.” 

‘This misery we have heard happened actually . 
to a proprietor of one of our theatres, who had 
'oceasion to write to two of his actresses, Mise 
22 
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A. was a lady who had made an indifferent first 
appearance, and whom he wished to get rid of; 
but Miss B. was an excellent actress, and was 
now destined to play the parts that had been cri- 
ginally meant for Mrs. A. But the proprietor, 
not wishing to apprise Mrs. A. of her intended 
degradation, wrote toher in substance as follows ; 

** Dear Madam, J write these few lines to tell 
you how much I have been charmed with your 
performance of ——. I cannot but think my- 
self extremely happy in the acquisition of such a 
treasure; only goon as you have begun, and the 
theatre must be a gainer indeed. I am, dear 
Madam,” &c. &o. 

Wrote by the same post to Miss B. 

** Dear Madam, Mrs. A. will not do for us at 
all; she is a terrible stick, and we must get rid 
of her as soon as we can. .Pray get ready in 
--, and believe me, ever your's,” &c. 

These letters were misdirected. It is easier to 
conceive than to describe the rage of the discarded 
lady! 

** Going to the theatre to see some distin- 
«* guished play and performer, having places 


** kept, owing to some of the party not being | 


** seady in time, entering your box just as the 
«€ first act is over, and observing the last bastle of 
** a number of persons who have just descended 
*¢ into your front seats, and are all smirking and 
** smiling to think themselves so very fortu- 
** nate.” 

The following misery seems to us extremely 
silly, for the subject of it could not be sensible of 
his own woe: 

* To be the child of a wet-nurse, and sent to 
** share with another infant, anipple strongly im- 
** pregnated with geneva, sky-bluc, and other 
* nutritious liquors.” 

Nor can we approve a misery, which is bor- 
sowed from a song in Feudal Times, and which 
at first was allowable only as farce. We subjoin 
it: 

** In the country, going to @ party to dinner, 
s¢ getting very tipsey, quitting the bouse in a 
** dark night, and getting upon your horse with 


“* your face towards the tail, and wondering || 


** during the few minutes that you are able to 
‘* keep your seat, amongst the jeers of your 
** companions, what freak can have entered the 
** brain of the beast to go backwards.” 

We should think it no joke to be 

** Pinned up to the door round the neck by the 
** horns of an enraged over-driven ox.” 

In the next misery, the “ reputation of a 
great genius” again betrays Sir John; and the 
imitation is confirmed by the sequel of the pa- 
fegraph ; 


** Invited to dine in the city; having the re- 
putation of a great genius with the party, you 
ate pleased at seeing one»of the guests take 
** out his pocket book and pencil, and write as 
** often as you speak : you push all your brilliant 
** puns and quaint sayings: after a little time 
you observe, with timid modesty, that you 


“ 


‘* must be careful, as your observations are re~ 


is corded; upon which you are told that the 


‘© gentleman you allude to is a great fishmonger, 
‘* and that he is merely writing down such 
** thoughts as occurred on business, such as 
** twenty-two salmon by the smack Arabella,” 
&c. 

We never yet heard of the most inveterate ci- 
tigen converting a friend's dinner table into 3 
counting-house. 

The following are nataral enough : 

** In the holidays being asked several classical 
** questions by a dry learned old man in the pre- 
** sence of your father in a large party. 

* Listening to the criticisms and argumentsof 


** a learned lady. 

“* Listening to aman who is always aiming at 
** being eloquent, and is very fond of metaphor, 
“* which he confounds in the following man- 
ner: 

** Asa mighty river swelled by mountain tor- 
** rents, over-running its banks, tramples under 
* foot every intervening obstacle, and fired by 
** opposition gathers new wings from every im- 
** pediment, &c.” 


The next discloses Sir Johan again : 

** Having fabricated a brilliant impromptu, 
** which you felt confident would be called forth 
in the course of conversation, finding no op- 
portunity of introducing it. 

“* Writing a play with infinite pains, every 
line of which you think unrivalled, and upon 
beginning to read it to a confidential friend, 
being informed that the same subject had been 
dramatized ten years ago. 

** Perspiringly entering a crowded drawing- 
room, struck with horror at perceiving, as 
you steal un oliique complacent peep at your- 
self tn the mirror over the chimney, a dingy 
dirty line round your forehead, impressed by 
the inside black leather of a new purchased 
** hat. 

“* Saying a good thing without hitting. 

Having succeeded in. fixing yourself in @ 
“* most seducing and graceful attitude, letting 
** your cocked hat fall. 

** Losing your voice by a cold, being fond of 
** disputation, and hearing an argument at table, 
“* in which you think you could take a shining 
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* part, whispering loudly, squeaking and sput- 
‘© tering without being intelligible. 

** Preparing a company to laugh at a good 
“« story, and finding that‘not a muscle moves. 

« Being told by a friend that a review, the 
«* name‘of which he has forgotten, contains a 
«* handsome critique upon a book which .you 
“* have written: going intoa bookseller’s shop 
** and taking up a review, in which you —_ 
‘* yourself unmercifully abused.” 

The two which follow are exceedingly absurd : 

“The pantomime stratagems used on the, 
** continent by Englishmen ignorant of the lan- 
** guage of the country through which they are 
** travelling; for instance—Losing your way in! 
* the streets of Calais, not knowing a word of 
“ the French language, remembering that your 
‘* hotel is at the Silver Lion, being obliged to 
“ a shilling in your mouth, and set yourself; 
** in the attitude of a lion rampant before you 
“* can make any one understand, ‘and then with 
** infinite difficulty, what it is. you mean.” 

Infinite difficulty indeed, we should think. 

** Having a suspicion that your neighbours 
“ have purloined your turnips, hanging your 
“ horse at the gate, while you ascertain the 
** truth of your conjectures, and upon your 
** return, finding that your horse has been made 
** away with in your absence.” 

If the loss of one's horse were no more than a 
comic misery, it would not be usual to hang the 
thief who takes it. 


|) our readers to average for themselves. 


We add two or three more, of which we fe- 
cognised the sad existence. 

** Hearing your friends observe of a portrait, 
** which did not do you justice, that it was a 
likeness, but if they might be permitted 
“ say so, rather flattering. 

* Not being able to relieve a lady from her 
” empty cup, by reason of having a hot full 
* cup in your hand which you are afraid of 
spilling. 

* On a journey, both straps of your gaiters 
*€ bursting in bad weather. No boots.” 

We have now given, as we in conscience be- 


lieve, an impartial account of this little volume, 


We have not averaged its merit, by giving ex- 
amples of middling desert, but have selected a 
few of the best and a few of the worst, leaving 
It is 
ways our wish to treat in this manner the wor 
that come under our consideration ; for what is 
middling is always dull, and no book was ever 
yet by impartial people praised, condemned, or 
indeed estimated in any way on account of such 
of its contents as were neither good nor bad.. 

We sent for a book called the Comforts of 
Human Life, with an inteniion of subjoinitig 
some account of it tothe present article ; but 
found it, we are sorry to say, so. exceedingly 
dull, that we were® induced, for the sake both of 
ourselves and of our readers, to abandon that 
daring design. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LINES 
WRITTEN UPON VISITING WINGFIRLD CASTLE, 
IN SUFFOLK, A CELEBRATED RUIN, 
SOON AFTER RECEIVING NEWS OF THE DEATH 
OF LORD NELSON. 


OF Gothic grandeur and the feudal age, 
Behold these relics (awful in decay) 
Of other times that grac’d th’ historic page, 
When here the Baron reign’d with sov’reign 
sway. 


Ye monuments of splendour now no more! 
Of Gothic grace and beauty scarcely gone! 
What tho’ relentléss Time’s unsparing pow’r 
Hath left itstoueh on many a mould’ring 
stone 


She bids the scene of former days appear 
Warm, and all lovely to the Poet's view : 


The crested window, and the banner'd hall, 
That tell the prowess of the Baron bold ; 

And deck’d with many a pledge the trophied wall, 
The proud magnificence of days of old, 


The plumed helmet, and the pond’rous shield, 
The sword once fatal to insulting foes ; 

The lifted arm that never knew to yield, 
And—but at mercy’s call, no mercy knows.’ 


The picture’s softer grace, where side by side 
Smile the young hero, and the matchless meid ; 
Some youth for whom contending beauties vied, 
Somenymph for whom aspiring chiefs display’d, 


_ Yet Contemplation, whilst she lingers here, 
Gives to thy turrets many a soften’d hue ; 


The pomp of tournament, the pride of state, 
Where rival knights theis rival ardour prov'd; 
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Whilst beauty’s smiles the favour’d youth a “it, 
. And glance approving oa his faithful love. 


Fair as, at Fancy’s call, these scenes appear, 
Whilst mem'ry’s hand unlocks her éreasur’d 
store, 
Reflection gives her tributary tear, 
And mourns the loss of splendour now no 
more. 


Of steady valour never known to yield; 
Prompt in the council, as the fight to shine ; 
Firm as when Joun to Lory gave the field, 
That stamp’d our charters with a right divine. 


Then holier zeal the patriot breast inspir'd, 
Unfarl’d the Lanner, and the cross display'd; 

Then sacred truth the warrior’s breast inspir'd, 
And distant nations trembled at its shade. 


But when the softer hours of smiling peace, 
No more the he/met or the lance display’d ; 
And conquest bade the soands of discord cease, 
Then lent the softer arts their graceful aid. 


The matron then display'd her treasur’d hoard, 
Then the rang'd tenants smil’d, a cheerful 
throng, 
Partook with answ’ring mirth the festive board, 
Or caught with list’ning ear the minstrel’s 
song. 


Then steady justice held her equal sway, 
Rais’d orphan virtue from the recent bier, 
Gave modest merit to the eye of day, 
Aad caught with comfort’s hand, the widow’s 
tear, 


Such were their days of peace ! and such be ours! 
With every milder virtue, peace can bring! 

Gay social scenes with pleasure’s fairest hours, 
And hospitality’s diffusive spring. 


Such was the Baron once! the boast of Fame, 
The proud nobility of other days! 
Ere fuctious discord claim'd the patriot’s name, 
And madd’ning nations caught th’ electric 
blaz, 


Ye! who undazzied by this meteor light, 
Jisdain the sceptic, and his fatal creed ; 
And led by virtwe’s ray more mildly bright, 
Claim irom a grateful country valour’s meed : 
Go! bright examples by their influence fir'd! 
Pursue the steps your sires so nobly trod ; 
And learn from them, with kindred zeal inspir’d, 
The path where glory points, conducts to 
God. 
Teach the wild French, who now with impious 
pow'r 
Profane his temples, and his cross defy ; 


Teach them like you to worship and adore, 
And look with trembling confidence on high. 


And if there are that boast a Briton’s name, 
Whose hearts a while this fuéal influence prove, 


Tell them that ruine and xgv’ry Briton’s 


claim 
Is—British freedom with a monarch’s love. 


Not that fell freedom, whose relentless sway 
Gives to the grave the innocent and good, 
Sees horror rise in ev’ry darker day, 

And rears her dagger red with guiltless blood. 


Not wild equvality’s ungovern'd train, 

That holds her court in that unhappy land, 
Blood’ on her brow, and terror in her train, 
Famine, and fear, and war—a fatal band! 


But that true liberty, that freedom pure, 
Your boasted ancestors still kept in view ; 
Buep to obtain, and congrer’d to secure ; 
Then gave (a rich inheritance) to you. 


Go! not unmindful of the high bequest ; 
Pursue, like them, the path where glory leads; 

And oh! whilst kindred ardour fires your breast, 
Be proud to emulate their brightest decds, 


If rous’d to anGER by insulting foes, 
The senate hears another Chatham's pow’rs, 
Or call’d to arms, the martial hero goes, 
Another Wolfe to India’s distant shores : 


A grateful nation shal! record your praise, 
And ev'ry anxious wish your course pursue 3 
Glory shall twine her fairest wreath of bays, , , 
And beauty give her softest sigh to you. 


Or oh! if doom’d on conquest’s lap to fall, 
Fall like that gallant hero now we mourn ; 
Like him Jamented, and belov'd by all, 
Who knew his worth, and mourn around his 
urn. 


If fair like his, ruy bright example shine 
In valour’s path, on vict’ry’s proudest day, 
Like his, a weeping senate’s praise be thine, 
With all that friendship and the muse can pay. 
Then shall some happier pen record thy praise, 
Than her's, who wand’ring mid these Gothic 
tow’rs, 
Sigh’d o’er the retrospect of other days, 
And gave to Fancy’s eye the faded hours. 


M.C. 
TO A FRIEND IN TEARS, 


WHO REQUESTED THE AUTHOR NOT TO 
QUIRE THE CAUSE OF THEM, 


Ir sympathy, with fond enquiring eye, 
Mark the pale cheek where oncebright blushes 
Stray’d ; 
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Read the hush’d language of the secret sigh, 
And smiles scarce breaking thro’ the sudden 
shade : 


Think not she asks with wonder’s co'd surmise, 
Why sadness meets her in so fair a form ; 
Why from thy cheek, Love's varying colour flies, 
Or o’er the rose, why breaks the transient 
storms 


Enough for her, that o’er its glowing hue, 
The cruel gale with wanton pow’r has pass’d 3 
That its chaste beauties shrinking from the view, 
Confess the influence of the congenial blast. 


Yet spring again shall come—again shall cheer 
The heart’s dread winter—&and with May’s blest 
pow’r, 
Charm from the drooping rose, the ling’ring 
tear, 
And shed its sweets o’er joy’s recover’d hour, 


M. C, 


A COMPARISON, 


ON READING THE LETTERS OF LORD CHATHAM 
TO WIS NEPHEW. 


Utrum horum mavis accipe. 


Vor’ries of fashion! train’d in folly’s schools, 

Who form your lives by Stanhope’s golden rules! 

Dare I your serious thoughts one moment ask ? 

(From you, believe me, no suoh easy task ;) 

Could I but once your wav’ring minds engage, 

And turn your eyes to Chatham’s purer page; 

Then, if unquench’d one virtuous spark re- 
main, 

How would you loath your idol’s galling chain! 

His vice-fraught rules in native horror see, 

And learn of Chatham to be great and free.— 

Think not I strive, by partial judgment blind, 

The heart to bias, or mislead the mind: 

Let each the precepts which he taught, declare, 

And you're to judge which best deserve your care. 

What says your boast?—From youth to man- 
hood’s prime 

Let fashion’s dictates regulate your time ; 

Leave the concerns of life to wiser chance, 

And learn to chatter French, drink, dress, and 
dance, 

What tho’ you friendship’s gen’rous trust betray, 

Kindness with blackest perfidy repay ; 

Seduce the daughter, and corrupt the wife, 

Dissolve the strongest bonds of social life ; 

In beauty’s bosom plant the rankling thorn, 

On murder’d peace look down with silent scort> 

Wear virtue’s mask to gain a private end, 

With base ingratitude desert a friend; 


| These are but faults from which no youth is free* 

Accomplishments, which form the Led esprit. 

Do thou but clean thy teeth, keep white thy 
skin, 

This fair exterior covers ev'ry sin, 

And hides the blackness of the heart within, 

In what high strain of eloquence he rails 

*Gainst fidlers, Hottentots, and ragged nails: 

Lays down his rules to regulate the face, 

To grin with fashion, and to smile with ence} 

But never laugh, tis vulgar, common-place. 

The modest blush and timid eye reveal 

Such mauvatse honte,” an air so ungentecl, 

By brazen Impudence (with him) alone 

Are parts discover'’d, and true merit known. 

And could Petronius * really then suppese, 

That monkies, coxcombs, witlings, rakes, and 
beaux, 

The fopling’s grin, the lounger’s idle stare, 

Were all the requisites to please the fair? 

"Tis false, by heav'n! (forgive th’'unguarded word) 

*Tis monstrous then, ‘tis libellous, absurd. , 

Know to thy shame the British fair despise, 

The puppy's flati’ry, and the coxcomb’s lies, } 

True merit only gains the beauteous prize. 


Ingenious sophist! with discerning eye, 
He draws the line *twixt falsehood and the lie ; 
Deck’d in morality’s delusive dress, 
We mark his specious sophistry the less. 
Vice cleans’d by him attracts with new delight, 
And Error’s mist deludes the clouded sight. 
But thou, great Chatham, youth’s illustrious 

friend, 

Whose truth convinces, and whose precepts mend, 
Not such the morals in thy works we find, 
Pure emanations of a spotless mind! 
With thee each virtue wears her loveliest form 
The heart to captivate, the bosom warm ; 
To point the road to happines thy aim ; 
Bid man to liberty assert his claim. 
Pure was the motive, gen’rous the design, 
Virtuous the precepts, and th’ example thine. 


TO ANNA. 
Tue lips that display the bright tints of the morn- 


ing, 
The sose-dirapled cheek, and the brilliant blue 


eye, 
And all the bright charms each fair female adorn- 


ing, 
Have oft heav’d my fond breast, with a passion 


fraught sigh. 


* See Cowper's Progress of Error. 
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Bat when youth's lovely cheek boasts fair mo- 
desty’s blushes, 
When on healcth’s rosy lips plays an innocent 
smile, 
When pity’s bright gem from the dazzling eye 
gushes, 
And wit and good humour each hour can be- 
guile: 


When beauty and worth shine in mutual splen- 
dour. 
When thevese-diempled cheek glows with pity’s 
bright dew, 
My heart must acknowledge a passion as tender, 
And bow to their owner, dear Anna, to you, 


And ah! lovely angel, the tender impression, 
Indelibly fix’d by such charms must remain, 


Whiist love heighten’d by virtue impels the con- 


fession, 
That my hand boasts the bondage and blesses 
its chain. 


Yet might I but hope a return.—Ah! no,—ne- 
ver! 
Unheard of, unknown, unlamented | sigh— 
The hope I had cherish’d, is vanish’d for ever, 
Uncar'd for languish, unpity’d I die. 


Oh! deign, fairest maid, when my woes are all 


ended, 
Drop a tear on the green turf that covers my 

_ bead; 
And the seraph of peace from high heaven dé- 

scended, 

Shall bless the bright dew-drop that pity has 

shed. 
Eowarp C, 


FINE 


ARTS, 


ON the 18th of this month, the rooms of the 
British Institution (late the Shakespeare Gallery,) 
in Pall Mall, opened for the exhibition and sale 
of the works of British Artists. There are per- 
haps no rooms in London, either public or pri- 
vate, so admirably calculated for the display of 
an exhibition of pictures ; they were fitted up 
for that purpose, with a liberal disregard of ex- 
pence, under the inspection of artists and ama- 
teurs of the first abilities, and, whoever recol- 
Yects the Shakespeare Gallery, must agree that 
their jadgment was unequivocally sanctioned by 
the public approbation. That great collection, 
designed to illustrate and embellish the works of 
our national bard, through the medium of na- 
tional artists, being now dispersed, it is no smal! 
satisfaction to us that the seat of our former gra- 
tification still continues devoted to those clegant 
purposes for which it was at first designed ; and 
that those walls which contained the finest efforts 
of the British pencil employed in embodying the 
finest ideas of the British muse, stil] continue to 
be a favoured repository of the labours of our 
native painters. 

The present collection contains three hundred 
and seven pictures, and among the contributors 
to the exhibition are to be found, the president 
ofthe Royal Academy, Sir William Beechey, 
Northcote, Lawrence, Opie, Rigaud, Westall, 
Shee, Stuthard, Singleton, Copley, Daniel, 
Howard, Basker, Reynolds, Drummond, Ward, 


Atkinson, Shelley, &c. &c. There are alse 
three excellent pieces of sculpture from the 
chisels of Bacon, Nollekens, and Flaxman. But 
what must render this exhibition particularly inte- 
resting and attractive to the public, is the assem- 
blage, in one part of the gallery, of above twenty 
models of monuments to the memory of the three 
illustrious characters, whom parliament have 
voted worthy of the highest scpulchral honours; 
Mr, Pitt, Lord Nelson, and the Marquis Corn- 


wallis, These are the models which are to be 


referred to a select committee appointed by par- 
liament to examine their respective merits, and 
to determine the artist most worthy to execute 
these splendid memorials of national gratitude. 
Of a miscellaneous collection of pictures, the 
merits must of course be various. Many of the 
pictures which are comprised in this exhibition, 
have already been submitted to the public eye, 
and the public voice has decided on their merits. 
Of this description, are Mr. Northcot:’s five pic- 
tures, exemplifying the effects of good and bad 
conduct in the progress of two servant girls; 
Mr.Copley’s Charles the First, demanding in the 
house of commons the five impeached members ; 
a Crucifixion and Ascension, by Mr. West ; the 
death of Lindamore and Richard Lovelace in 
prison, by Mr. Rigaud ; and some other pic- 
tures which those who have been inthe habit of 
attending the exhibitions at Somerset house, can- 


not fail of recognizing as old acquaintance. 
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We mention this, however, by no means: in 
derogation of the exhibition : by far the greatest 
part of the pictures are entirely mew to the pub- 
lic,and in ao way detract from the high reputation 
which the artists we have mentioned already so }} 
deservedly enjoy. Among the novelties of the 
exhibition, No. 39, the dead body of Patroclus 
brought to the Grecian camp, @ picture by a 
young artist of the name of Douglas Guest, which 
obtained the guld medal from the Royal Aca- 
demy, December 10th 1805 ; No. 40, Prospero 
and Miranda, by Mr. Shree ; No. 52, Christ ap- 
pearing to Mary Magdalen on the mcrning of 
his resurrection, Mr. Westall ; No. 64, Bravery 
and Humanity, an affecting story well delineat- 
ed, by Sir William Beechey ; and No. 64, the 
Witch sailing to Aleppo, J. J. Halls ; all in the 
first room, are deserving of much commendation. 
With No. 78, the death of Jamesil. at the 
Abbey of St. Germains, Louis XIV. at his bed- 
side promising to plate his son on the throne 
of England, (vide Dalrymp!e's Memoirs), by Mr. 
Westall, we have this fault to find, that nei- 
ther the pertiaits of Louis mor James in the 
Jeast resemble the likenesses that are handed 
down to us of those sovereigns, In an historical 
painting where original likenesses could easily have 
been obtained, this is a capital defect : the statue 
of James II. at the back of Whitehall, itself an 
exquisite performance, would have afforded an 
admirabic likeness of that unfortunate prince, and 
of Louis, there is scarcely any sovereign of whom 
go many undoubted!y original portraits exist. 

In the middic room, No, 97. a portrait of 
‘Mr. Kemble in the character of Hamlet, is en- 
titled to our warmest praise, and does the highest 


honour to the artist, Mr. Lawrence; No 100, the 
foot-path bridge ; 101, girl at a cottage door ; and 
107, peasane’s child returning from market, ali 
by Mr. Westall, are marked with that truth and 
simplicity of style, which so eminently distin- 
guish the works of this artist. We regret that 
the limits of our present number wil! not allow 
us to particularize all the paintings in the pre- 
sent pleasing exhibition, which we think particu- 
larly entitled to our approbation ; but as the 
Royal Academy will not open for near tro 
months, and the British Gallery will continue for 
public inspection till about that period, we shall 
revert to this subject again, with the advantage 
of having a longer interval of time to form our 
judgment on the merits of the respective artists. 
Of the models for monuments to the memory 
of those illustrious persons whose loss the nation 
has not ceased to deplore, we can at present only 
offer a few observations on two, both executed by 


Mr. Bacon, the one intended for Me. Pi, the 


other to commemorate Lord Nelson, In exe- 
cuting these models, Mr. Bacon informs us, that 
his judgment was guided by the three following 
considerations : 

1st. ‘* That every public memorial should con- 
vey to posterity a distinct reference to the eveat- 
ful times in which we live, more fully than has 
been usual among artists ” 

ad. “That itis incumbent on the sculptor to 
pay the highest possible tribute of honour, (if it 
be a just one) to the individual he is employed 
to commemorate.” 

Sdly. ‘* That it is more advantagcous to selecn 
a distinguished feature of the character of the 
deceased, of in the period of his public services, 
than to crowd a monument with numerous and 
subordinate allusions.” 

Impressed with these sentiments, the artist 
has taken the period of the French revolution, as 
affording the most eminent display of the talents 
and firmness of Mr, Pict. 


The prominent feature of his model, which 
we must freely acknowledge we think nobly 


conceived, is a terrestrial globe, against which are 
figures in bas relief, representing Britaunia ine 
terposing her trident in defence of Order and Jus- 
tice, assaulted by Anarchy and Atheism, The 
Cerberus and a Serpent are grouped with the 
two latter figures, referring to the infernal agency 
by which such principles prevail. 

To the left of the globe isa figure of Religion, 
contemplating the contest which convulses the 
earth, and with her hand and countenance raised, 
is imploring the interposition of. Divine Provi- 
dence, seen at the upper part of the composi- 
tion descending on a rainebow, and placing the 
rudder of the state in the hand of Mr. Pitt: on 
an open book at the feet of Religion, are inscribed 
from the 64th Psalm v.22. the words Surge O 
Deus, age causam tuam. 


The statesman is represented standing on the 
aforementione! globe, attended by Wisdem and 
Integrity, and contending for the happiness and 
independence of his country by the exertions of 
his eloquence ; and in allusion tothe final issue 
of the conflicr, a subverted emblematical figure 
of Rebellion is lying at the under part of the mo- 
nument. 

This will doubtless be thought by many suf- 
ficiently complimentary to the memory of the 
late minister ; but we forbear to say more on the 
subject, as the models are under the considera- 
tion of a committee every way qualified to decide 
ontheirrespective merits, and-until they have pas- 
sed their judgment it would be highly indecorous 
in us toobtrude ous opinion en the public. 

The model of « monument, to commemorate 
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Lord Nelson, by the same artist, is more clabo- 
rate in its design. At the head of the composition 
is Britannia, seated on acolumn, which, by the 
emiblems attached to it, is intended to represent 
the Pillar of the State. To exemplify this idea, the 
upper part of the pillar is enriched with figures of 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, amd Democracy, allusive 
to the mixed form of the British government. 
The column is likewise ornamented with the Bi- 
ble and Cross, symbolical of the Christian religion; 
and the Sword and Scales, the Pelican, the Mari- 
ner’s Compass,the Artist’s Palette,the Cornucopia. 
&c. &c. are introduced as the separate emblems 
of Justice, Benevolence, Commerce, Science, and 
Prosperity. 

In the centre of the monument is the figure of 
the immortal Nelson, defending the Pillar of the 
State, by the exertion of his naval prowess, which || 


the artist, to use his own words, *« conceiv- |) 


ed could not be more appropriately characterized 
than by introducing a cherub in the act of plac- 
ing the Thunder in his Lordship’s hand, especially 
as this idea has reference to that Divine Source to! 
which the nation at large, and emphatically the de- | 
parted Admiral ascribed the unparalleled victories | 
he achieved.” 


Lord Nelson, in this design, though still ener-!' 


getic in the exercise of his command, is supposed 
tu be sinking under the fatal wound he received. 
He rests partly upon a cannon, and is parily 
supported by a sailor. At this moment Victory is 
seen descending She exhibits in her left hand a 
triple wreath, in allusion tothe three principal 
achievements of the illustrious hero ; and in elu- 
cidation of the same idea, she is placing at his 
feet, the standards of France, Denmark, and Spain, 


on the former of which is inscribed Aboukir, on |! 


the second Copenhagen, and on the third Trafal- 
gar: while on the opposite side of the monumc nt! 
a figure of Anarchy, or Devastation, is represent- 
ed chained to the stern of (ic conqueror’s ship, 
the Victory. 

This appears to us a want ©! 
ety, perhaps a barbarism ; | 
his vindication, ‘* he hopes, ' 
is new, he is justified in offering it to the favour- 


taste, an impropri- 
t Mr. Bacon says in 


able consideration of the committee to whose tri- 
bunal his mould is respectfully submitted. Allu- 
ding to the ancient custom of chaining captives, 
itaken in war, to the chariot wheels of the con- 
| querors, he ventures to suggest the interrogative 
|——-Whether Great Britain, as a ruling maritime 
, power, may not with equal consistency be repre- 
|sented, in an emblematical composition, as hav- 
ling chained a turbulent and unprincipled enemy 
to the rudder of her Admival’s ship ?” 

In the back ground, to the left of the pillar first 
;named, a willow is fuintly represented—in refe- 
jrence to that universal fecling of sympathy and 
| regret, which the less of so eminent and success- 
ful a commander occasioned. At the base of the 
/monumentis introduced a Sarcophagus, enriched 
|| with his Lordship’s arms, over which is a bas res 
\liefof the battle of ‘Trafalgar. This action ina 
large monument would be of a sufficient size to 
|| afford an opportunity of representing the form of 
|| the enemy’s line, and the manner in which Lord 

Nelson's memorable atsack was commenced. 

At the sides of the Sarcophagus are placed the 
| British Lion, andthe Egyptian Sphinx : on these 
jjare seated prominent figures of Valour and Vigi- 
lance ; the former is a warrior, distinguished by 
the sword, shield, and lion on which he rests 5 the 
| latter a female, distinguished by the telescope she 
|, bears in her hands. 
| From thisaccount of the model of Lord Nelson's 
| monument, our readers may form some judgment 
‘of the elaborateness of the composition; and it 
would be doing injustice to the ingenious artist 
‘nc: to remark, that he bas shewn great skill in 
| harmonizing the several portions of his woik : but 
|filled as we are with the recent memory of the 
greatness of Nelson’s exploits, it fails to convey 
yt us the idea of a memorial worthy of his fame. 

The highest degree of grandeur is consistent with 
ithe most perfect simplicity. Cannot a monu- 
| ment be designed for Nelson, in which all the 
|meretricious ornaments of allegory shall be 


rejected, and yet the noble, heroic, and illustrieus 
actions of that matchless commander, be preser- 


hough the above idea || ved to postesity, as long as marble can comma- 


\\ nicate the remembrance of them ? 


PUBLIC AM 


USEMENTS, 


THE THEATRE, 


Drury-Lang. 


|| the literary world, by the Recess, the Canterbury 


On Wednesday, the esth of January, was || Tales, and several other entertaining productions 


brought forward a new play in five acts, called || of her inventive muse. 


The unfavourable recep- 


Assignation. It was the work of Miss Sophia,| tion which befet the comedy of Assignation, 
Lee, who had acquired considerable celebrity in || makes it unnecessary for us to give a very full at. 
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count of characters, which were not very new, and 
aplot which was not very intelligible. How it 
happened that Miss Lee, who certainly evinced 
considerable dramatic talents in her Chapter of 
Accidents, should have slipped into so wretched a 
taste, as that which pervaded Assignation, itis not 
our business at present to enquire; but as ge- 
nius is not very plentiful, we cannot help sighing 
when it fails. 

The leading character of the piece, is the lady 
represented by MissDuncan. This lady has been 
married to a dashing baronet, who has since aban- 
doned her, and who is admirably pourtrayed by the 
lively Elliston, She follows him toEngland in man’s 
apparel, in hopes of effecting his reform. She there 
discovers that his affections are paid toanother lady, 
whom, however, she resolves to dispossess of his 
affection. She accordingly contrives an assignation 
with the baronet, in the name of his new inamo- 
rata, (liscovers herself, touches the gay Lothario 
with remorse, and completely reclaims him. 

The principal defects of the play were defects, 
certainly of some importance; the want of inte. 
test, and the want of humour. The scenes, for 
the most part, were long, heavy, and unconnected, 
‘The language, indeed, was frequently notinelegant, 
but it was stuffed with maukish sentiment, and 
unadorned with imagery and with wit. Can we 
wonder that an audience should have condemned 
it? It is true that the disapprobation was rather 
premature ; for it began even in the first act, and 
first acts, like great men, ‘are licensed to be dull 
and long winded: but the play so well deserved 
the fate it met with, that we are rather inclined 
to compliment the spectators on their prophetic 
epirit, than to bestow upon them that censure, 
which their want of candour in strictness deserves. 
Mrs. Henry Siddons is made to fall in love 
with a nobleman on the wrong site of sixty, and 
even to favour him with an open declaration; and 
then, in order to balance the account of love be- 
tween age and youth, and give a new proof, if 
proof had been wanting, that antiquity is as capa- 
ble of doating on boyhood, as early virginity on 
grey hairs, Miss Pope is introduced to the au- 
dience in the very original character of a romantic 
old maid. Mathews was a dry pedant, whose 
concern in the play it was difficult to discover ; 
and Bannister, who bore the heaviest odium of all, 
represented a drunken and blackguard Admiral. 
Now, without considering the political impropri- 
ety of holding out the navy to the ridicule of the 
stage, we ask Miss Lee, upon the principle of 
prudence, whether shecould, in conimon reason, 
imagine for a moment, that John Bull would en- 
dure low jokes and disgraceful situations, in a 
character which always deserves, and which has 

Ne. F. vl. 


hitherto received, his most enthusiastic admiration 
and respect ? Henry Siddons almost monopolized 
the applause of the evening, by the strength of 
his expression, and the warmth of his feeling. 
His character too was less objectionable than the 
others. Much as was done by the general demerit 
of theplay to br:ng down upon it vengeance from the 
Gods, perhaps the following absurd incident alone 
contributed as strongly to the damnation, as all 
the other objectionable matter combined. - Two 
servants were quarrelling about a letter, when ‘ 
a third entered, and to put an end to all con- 
tention, tore the unfortunate epistle in halves, 
and presented a moiety to each of the dispu- 
tants ! 

In the fourth act, the tumult arrived to such a 
height, that not a syllable of the dialogue could 
be distinguished. Mr. Wroughton stepped for- 
ward, and neatly addressed the audience. -He 
requested that the performers might be permitted 
to finish their duty, and promised that at the end 
of the piece the opinion of the audience should 
be decisive. This appeal had the effect of restor- 
ing some order till the conclusion of the play : 
but when that awful moment arrived, the Mana- 
gers thought it most prudent to abstain from an- 
nouncing the performance for a second represen- 
tation, Miss Duncan made some amends for the 
disappointment of the audience, by her snocives: 
delivery of the Epilogue. 

In the following week was 
Theatre a ballet, by way of interlude, called Emily, 
or Juvenile Indiscretion. It was alittle too long, 
but the excellent and graceful performance of 
Miss Gayton, the youthful danseure, continues to 
lend it attraction. 

We have now to speak of a play, which will 
afford us the pleasant occupation of panegyric. It 
is the Curfew, a posthumous production of that 
great dramatic poet, Mr. Tobin. if the comedy» 
of the Honey Moon entitled its author to the praises’ 
of anclegant style, a lively dialogue, anda fa-’ 
culty of thinking newly on an old subject, the 
Curfew entities him to other praises of a higher 
description, the praises of a forcible conception, 
a brilliant imagination, and a powerful command 
of dramatic effect. 

It was acted, for the first time, on the 19th of 
February, and the plot of the Play is nearly as fol- 
lows : 

Hugh de Tracy, a Norman Baron, has been 
instigated, by an anonymous letter, to suspect 
the fidelity of his wife, Matilda: and having, 
irom a concealment where he has stationed him- 
self, discovered a man in her chamber, has at- 
tacked her ina paroxysm of rage, and left her ‘i 
dead. She, however, has been but sli,htly 
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wounded, and has escaped, with her infant, from 
Normandy to England. Here she takes up her 
abode i in a village, where her lonely mode of life 
gives rise to an opinion among the vulgar, that 
she deals in witchcraft, After some years Hugh 
de Tracy, coming over with William the Con- 
queror, settles in the very hanrlet where his wife 
is. residing as an obscuse peasant. A young man, 
of humble hirth, whom Baron de Tracy has edu- 
cated, conceives a violent attachment t his 
daughter Florence ; and Florence in her turn, not 
insensible to his passion, but terrified by her fa- 
ther, who has imprecated curses on her head if 
she should marry a man'so meanly born, con- 
sents to fly with Bertrand after curfew, She sets 
forward in male attire to meet him, and on her 
Way is intercepted by a band of Danish robbers, 

who, in the absence of their Captain, Fifziard- 
ing, diag her to their haunt, rob her, and deliver 
her to Robert, one of their gang, to be murdered, || 
lest she betray the secrets of their prison-house. 

To Rolert she, however, discovers her sex, and 
he, touched with compassion, effects her escape. | 
She flies to the cottage where Matilda dwells, 


and, in pursuance of an order from the castle to | 
seize on suspicion of witchcraft Matilda and all |) 
| Bertrand, whom the Baron rewards with the 


who are found in her house, 1s hurried by her 
father’s servants, who, however, do not recognise 
her in her new apparel, to the Castle of De 
Tracy. Fitzharding, the captain of the robbers, 
who, for an insul: inflicted on him in early life, 
bears the deadliest hatred to De Tracy, has come 
to the castle disguised as a Confessor, and has | 
Biven notice to his gang that at curfew he wi Te 
admit them within the gates. Robert, the pre- | 


their coats of mail and the complete accoutre- 
ments of outlaw robbers. She disclaims any 
dealings with supernatural powers, yet promises 
to bring before him his lost wife. ‘She leaves 
him in great agitation, and he appoints with the 
Friar, as a place of further confession, the ceno- 
taph of his lamented Matilda. There the Friar 
meets him, and, trusting to the lonel:ness of the 
place, discovers himsclf to be the outlaw captain, 
whom, when serving under him in his youth, 
he had branded on the arm for a trifling offence, 
informs him that Metilda was innocent, and 
that himself, in the spirit of revenge against De 
Tracy, had compassed the dreadful consequences 
of her suspected infidelity. Having now en- 
joyed the torments of the Baron’s conscience for 
, a number of years, he is eager to complete his 
vengeance by murdering his enemy, who stands 
' stupified with fear and repentance. He lifts his 
/hand to inflict a fatal blow, when Matilda ad- 
| vances from the cenotaph in her proper habits, 
and calls for lights. Attendants enter, the Baron 
is forgiven by Matilda, and Fitzharding is hur- 
ried away in confinement. An alarum is heard, 
'for the robbers are attacking the castle. They 
are repulsed by the vassals under the guidance of 


hand of the fair fugitive Florence. Robert is re- 
| cognized for the heir of De Tracy, and the piece 
concludes. 

The comic characters are those of Walter, an 
' old servant, and Conrad, one of the robbers: but 
‘little of the important business depends on these 
humourists, 

The four first acts of this play are, in our 


server of #lorence, is the.son of Mat./da and the || | judgment, equal to almost any production of the | 


Baron; fond of a roving life, he has attached ! 


dramatic art, But the fifth, unfortunately for 


himself to the robbers, in spite of the advice and || the fame of Mr. Tobin, is greatly inferior to the” 


education which he has received from his mo- i promise of its precursors. 


ther; but horror-struck at the complicated plot, | 


though ignorant that the object of itis his father, | we will not decide: 
| credit to its author’s powers of dramatic arrange- 


shoots a paper, fastened on an arrow, into the | 
castle yard, betraying the whole of the conspi- |! 


raey. This paper-the Baron, being according to \| in the fourth act: 


the fashion of the times an uniettcred man, de- {I 


Whether it more 
-sembled the Revenge, or the School of Reform, 
but it certainly does no 


The interest has ‘mounted to the summit 
and having no room to rise 
any higher, necessarily descends the hill. The au- 


ment. 


livers to the pretended Friar to read for him; Heh 105 probably intended that the explanation of the 


and this Friar, discerning the contents, po chers | 
it.in haste, declaring it to be nothing but an in- | 
decent ballad. He is receiving the penitence of | 
the Baron when Matilda, in her peasant’s dress, | 
ig brought before them on the chaige of wiich- | 
craft. During her examination some circum- 
stances lead her to suspect the Friar; and when 
thyee persons, in the habit of minstrels, are ad- 
mitted to the presence of the Baron, she advises | 
search them, They ase accordingly | 
examined, and beneath their robes are found | 


| revengeful Fitzharding should strike like thunder 
on the audience; but they remembered Zanga, 
and were not astonished. He probably hoped 
to produce a forcible effect by the sudden appear- 
ance of Matilda: but here he frustrated himself, 


| for a scene, in our opinion, very useless, in 
|| the second act had betrayed her real condition to 
| the spectators, and no degree of surprize could 


of course be experienced when in the fi/th she 
declared herself again. But the beautiful poetry, 
the appropriate imagery, the nervous sentiment 
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of the foregoing acts, not only rescue this play 
from condemnation on account of its conclusion, 
but place it, we repeat, in the highest class of 
English literature. Thus, at least, it appears to 
us on seeing the Curfew acted: whether, when 
the scenes come before us at the quieter judg- 
ment-seat of the closet, we shall adhere to our 
opinion, we cannot declare! but. if we may 
judge by the effect which the Honey Moon pro- 
duced upon us in perusal, we are inclined to 
think that we shall scarcely deviate from the pa- 
negyric we have now pronounced, 

We have seen plays, upon the whole, better 
performed. Elliston, like the piece in which he 
acted, sank in the fifth act. Throughout the 
four first he shone with all the effect which his 
native genius, his ardent spirit, and his magnifi- 
cent voice were naturally calculated to produce. 
Miss Duncan played very well and looked very 
well: but her part was a bad one. Mrs. Powell’s 
character did not exactly suit her; for she excels 
more in passion than in declamation. Bannister 
was not extremely successful: nor can we com- 
pliment Mr. Penley; who has an unlucky way 
of disconnecting his sentences from the point to 
which they lead, and thus making them a little 
obscure. Barrymore, however, played De Tracy 
extremely well; and Henry Siddons, in Ber- 
trand, drew down the most just and enthusiastic 
applause. Mathews had little to do: but he 
did that little well. 

The beginning of the representation was two 
or three times interrupted by the clamour of per- 
sons unable to procure seats. But as the house 
became more attentive, the merits of the play 
were better felt, and it was announced for a se- 
cond performance on Saturday the 21st, amidst 
the rapturous acclamations of an overflowing 
audience, 

[The Prologue and Epilogue will be given in 
our next Number.] 

The Opera of False Alarms has been laid upon 
the shelf, probably fer ever ; for in the play-bifl 
is underlined this fatal hint: ** Due notice will 
be given of the next representation of the new 
Opera of False Alarms, or My Cousin.” 

A new After-piece, in two acts, is in re- 
hearsal. 
COVENT-GARDEN. 

At Covent-garden there has been nothing new: 
for the unexampled success of that excellent 
Pantomime, Mother Goose, has made it unne- 
cessary for the Proprietors to furnish any fresh 
regale. Grimabdi still continues to delight the 
town by his admirably grotesque exhibitions ; 
and the picture of Jupiter and Leda, which 
hangs against one of the-scenes, seems to be an; 


insinuation, no less true than ingenious, that all 
Such geese are swans. 

Yet there is one of the plays which have ac- 
bcompanied Mother Goose that demands our 
particular attention, both from its own intrinsic 
excellence, and from the great strength of cast 
by which it was supported. Our readers will be 
aware that we allude to the Jealous Wife: which 
is, perhaps, one of the very best dramas in the 
English’ language, and affords an agreeable in- 
stance of truly genteel Comedy. A young Lady, 
to avoid a match with a groom-like Baronet, 
elopes from her father to the house of a relation, 
a profligate woman of fashion, where her honour 
is attempted by a coxcomb lord. She is deliver- 
ed from his attack by a young gentléman ‘to 
whom she is attached, and flies to the house of 
a friend, who, dreading the jealousy of his wifé, 
hesitates to atford her an asylum ; but, at last, 
after a violent quarrel with the suspicious dame, 
grants a shelter to the gentle’ fugil:ve. Méean- 
while her father and the Baronet are seized by & 
| press-gang, under an Irish captain, at the insti 
gation of his Lordship and his convenient woman 
of fashion ; but the Irishman, delivering to the 
heroine's gallant champion a letter intended b 
| his Lordship for the fashionable Lady, instead 
a challenge intended fot that young gentleman, 
reveals the conspiracy against the father andthe 
Baronet. The Baronet finding the “Lady un- 
willing, resigns his pretensions; the mutta) 
tachment of the heroine and her déliverer it 
finally crowned with success; and the jealous 
wife, perceiving, by their marriage, the folly of 
all ber suspicions, is reconciled to her husband, 
and to her husband’s brother, who, throughout 
the play, has been the great opposer of her com 
jugal power. 

Now these materials are certainly simple, and 
yet afford room for much comedy; nor will ft 
escape the eye of a close observer, that some of 
the characters and a paft of the plot bear a 
strong resemblance to the story of Sophia Wes- 
tern in Tom Jones. Sophia is Harriot Russel: 
Squire Westein is not indeed Mr, Russet the fa- 
ther, but Sir Harry Beagle, the lover whom the 
father recommends: and Lady Freelove are solike 
Lady Beltaston, thac it 's almost impossible to 
draw a distinction between them, Sophia hasa 
positive father so has Marriot. Sophia flies from 
him—so does Harriet. Sophia takes refuge with 
a profligate woman 01 quality—so does Harriot. 
‘Tom Jones has his vices; and Charles’ Oakly 
gets drunk. But t6 abandon these compurisons, 
which, after all, do mot lessen the merit of Mr. 
Colman’s Comedy, we will take notice of a de. 
fect in this comedy, which we think pwns 
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important. It is the character of Captain O' Cul- 
ter. Now it by no means follows that because a 
man was born in Ireland he must needs be a 
fool ; nor can we believe it within the bounds of 
nature and probability, that a man holding the 
rank ef captain could be so illiterate as to be un- 
able to read the directions of two letters, or so 
stupid as to vindicate himself by saying, as Cap- 
tain O’ Cutter does say in the fourth act, that 
having two letters to deliver to two people, he 
thought it sufficient if he gave them one a-piece. 
But, with this exception, we know no play more 
unexceptionable than the Jealous Wife: the 
characters being all of them strongly marked, 
and some of them new to the stage. 

Nor was this excellent play condemned to 
suffer in its effects by any deficiency of perform- 
ance. Mr. Blanchard, who plays Squ're Russet, 
is, it must be owned, a hard actor; but he sel- 
dom disgusts, nor did he in this instance offend. 
Fawcett’s Sir Harry was excellent: and we could 
not help laughing at Lewis's Lord Trinke‘—but 
he threw so inordinate a proportion of buffoonery 
into a character, which, whatever be its faults, 
should at least be gentlemanly, that while we 
laughed, we blamed ourselves, His dress, too, 
was the most anomalous and absurd we ever 
saw. Hew does it happen that an actor of Mr. 
Lewis’s merit and of Mr. Lewis’s experience, 
can make himself ridiculous by mummery, or 
frightful by monstrous apparel? Pope, in Oakly, 
was too tragic ; he lifted his arms too often above 
his head, which is an action properly peculiar to 
heroes, and this made him, in the first act, not 
comic, but absurd; however, as the play ad- 
vanced, le improved, and his determination to 
protect the unhappy Harriot drew down a thun- 
der of applause. Cooke, as Major Oakly, was 
highly comic. Surely comedy is the proper 
walk of this admirable actor: for though he 
never plays at all without doing something 
well, yet in comedy he seldom plays without 
doing every thing admirably! Waddy’s O'Cut- 
ter was respectable, and Charles Kemble, in 
Young Oakly, played in his best manner. He is 
justly celebrated for his drunken scenes, anc he 
did not, in this instance, belie his fame: but the 
situation in which we most admired him, was 
that in which, with a gentlemanly gase peculiar 
to himself, he motioned Lord Trinket from the 
door, in order to deliver Harriot a second time 
from his Lordship’s attack. We wish the gene- 
sality of our actors would recollect when they 
are playing gentlemen, how expedient it is to 
weur the carriage and manners of gentlemen— 
this is the point in which our theatres are most 


The part of Mrs. Oakly was performed by 
Mrs. Glover, an actress whose merits we lament 
that we have not more frequent opportunities of 
pointing out to our readers. The only fault of 
her Mrs. Oakly, was that it had too much feel- 
ing. Mrs. Oakly, throughout the whole play, 
is rather of tbe passionate than of the melting 
mood: and even when she falls into fits, they 
are not of the fainting languishes of sensibility, 
but the half real and half affected weakness of 
exhausted fury. Mrs. Oakly in that scene of 
the fifth act, where she summons, dispatches, 
and recalls, with so much voluble uncertainty, 
almost every servant in her house, appears from 
a perusal of the author's words, to be ina fretful 
and peevish humour ; but Mrs. Glover is almost 
moved to tears, and those, not the tears of dis- 
appointéd rage, but of suffering affection. When 
Mrs. Mattocks undertook the part of Lady Free- 
love, did she think she was acting an Abigail? 
Or is the insufferable vulgarity which she dis» 
played in this fashionabie character inseparable, 
even for an hour, from her nature and her habits? 
Such a defect is terribly ruinous to the general 
effect of the Comedy, because it is impossible 
for a spectator to delude himself into an opinion 
that the elegant and modest Harriot could ever 
have thrown herself into the arms of a person 
whose manners were the growth of the kitchen. 
Vice, in order to effect her purposes, must assume 
an agreeable and insinuating air: but the unprin- 
cipled levity of Lady Freelove gains no alluring 
varnish from the touch of Mrs. Mattocks, for 
indeed it was never our misfortune tO witness a 
performance so disagreeably coarse. Miss Brun- 
ton, in Harriot, looked very pretty, as usual, and 
acted as well as usual: that is, quite well 
enough for the sentimental Miss of a Comedy. 

The great success of Mother Goose will pre- 
vent the immediate production of novelty, 
However, Mr. Morton's Comedy is in rehearsal. 
Mr. Cherry is said to have an Opera in prepara- 
tion: the Hon. Mr. Lambert’s farce of Whistle 
for it, which was acted with so much success in 
the private theatricals at Stanmore Priory, has 
been put in a tram for appearance; and itis said 
that there are two or three Furces upon the stocks 
—which their authors expect to become stock 
farees. 

THE OPERA, 

Madame Catalani still continues to delight 
crowded audiences. But she has now twice dis- 
appointed the public on the morning of the day 
appointed for her performance ; a habit which 
even among the most favourite performers is with 
difficulty tolerated by the spectators, and which, 


/ & new actress, we conceive to beone of the 
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most dangerous tricks that it is possible to adopt. 
Cn Saturday the 21st, the performances were to 
have been Semiramide and Alzire: but Madame 
Catalani absented herself, and they were changed, 
only on the same morning, to Jl Princ’pe di Ta- 
ranto, with Tamerbane et Bajaxet. Mr. Naidi, 
and even Mr Siboni and Madame Perini, may 
have some attraction, but surely not in the Prin- 
c pe di Taranto, an opera, of which the public are 
quite tired, and of which they expressed their 
weariness, by leaving the benches empty. But 
all the indulgence which the proprietors and con- 
ductors of the King’s Theatre have shewn to per- 
formers, will appear misplaced, and all the atten- 
tion which they have ever been anxious t dis- 
play, in accommodating and pleasing their sub- 
scribers, and the public in general, will have been 
completely thrown away, if such insults are al- 
Jowed upon an audience as that which was com- 
mitted on the 21st, by Mr. Naldi. Being encored 
in his song of Su e giu, andexperiencing considera- 
ble opposition, his vanity so fargot the better ofhis 
judgment and of his decency, that in the obsti- 
nacy of his determination to sing his song again, 
he threw himself into various ridiculous attitudes, 
resembling those of Grimaldi in the pantomime, 
and at last, made a violent leap toward the foot- 
Jamps. The opposition was not much abated by 
this piece of buffoonery.; but Mr. Naldi began 
his repetition, and had the coolness to introduce 
in his song, the words, ‘* Some say ‘ s—s—s,’ 
others, © off, off, off.” We wish the whole house 
had said so. 

S.boni and Perini acquitted themselves extreme- 
ly well. 

In the divertisements and in the ballets, there 
is at present a constellation of merit, which we 
scarcely hope to see equalled. — Parisot improves 
every year: and Miss Cranfield, though not so 
strong, nor so agile, is as neat, and as graceful. 
The muscular powers of Madame Deshayes, conti- 
nue to delight the spectators ; and the vigour of 
Presle, though unaccompanied by grace, strikes 
us with the greatest astonishment. Last, not 
least, let us pay our tribute of applause to Des- 
hayes himself, the flying Ayollo of the fairy 
scene. We shall scarcely be believed, when we 
say, that he is even better than he was last 
winter, 

A new Comic Opera has been produced, 
which is very much superior to the generality of 
such productions, It is called Rolerte Assas- 
sno. Lisetta, a young lady of fortune, clopes 
from her father Alberto, in pursuit of her lover 
Astolpho, who.is gone with his regiment to scour 
a forest of a band of robbers headed by Roberto. 
She and her servant Fagt/o fall into the hands of 


these banditti, but are rescued by Astolpho, who 
captures the whole gang. They return to Alber- 
to, and he, in the bandit Roberto, recognizes his 
only son, who, in early life fled from him to enjoy 
liberzy and necessity. He procures his pardon ; 
Astolpho is united to Lisetta, and Fagotto to her 
maid Carlotta, ‘Naldi’s Roterte is a commenda- 
ble performance, and Revedino’s Fagotto was be- 
yond our expectations. 

The new ballet of Alzire, which is taken from 
Voltaire’s tragedy of the same name, continues to 
be very attractive. 


ORATORIOS. 

The Oratorios, which, on the Wednesdays and 
Fridays in Lent, usually supply the place of scenie 
pe:formances, began at Govent-Garden Theatre, 
on Friday, the 13th of February. They are un- 
der the conduct of Mr. Ashley; and among the 
professional artists whose talents have been called 
forth on the present occasion are Braham and 
Bellamy, Mrs, Bland, Mrs. Dickens, Mrs. Ashe, 
and Madame Dussek. In consequence of the 
excellent arrangements which have been made 
for the entertainment. of the public, the houses 
are thronged on every performance, as much as 
they are on the nights of acting: a circumstance 
very unusual with the English people, whose 
taste for music, particularly sacred music, is by 
no means a leading feature in their character, 
Perhaps, indeed, the fulness of the houses may 
have be¢n owing in some measure to the com- 
paratively small proportion of sacred composi- 
tions which are now-a days performed at the 
Oratorios. It has lately become more and more 
usual to present selections, and these are inva- 
riably more amusing and successful than any of 
the works of Handel himself; for the audience 
in general, while, in compliance with the opi- 
nions of scientific men, they call Handel magni- 
ficent, divinc—think him, in their own hearts, 
monotonous and dull. They would rather hear 
the Buttle of Maida, whose baldness of compo- 
sition is scarcely concealed, even by the brilliant 
ornaments of Braham's execution, than the 
Messiah or the Creation, with all their acknow- 
ledged excellence. Acis and Galatea is perhaps 
more popular than any of the regular serenatas; 
but Acis and Galatea are neither saints nor an- 
gels: and there is in the whole of that work a suc- 
cession of variety which, aided by the co-opera- 
tion of excellent artists, can scarcely fail to inte- 
rest andeven delight. The flocks shali leave the 
mountains, O ruddier than the cherry, and Love 
in her eyes, are not more remarkable for 
their musical merit, than for the appropriaté 
imagery in which the poet has arrayed them ; 
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nor have’they suffered at al of the singers by 
whom they are now performed. 

It is rather unfortunate for the conductors of 
the Oratorios that the present period of the year, 
which is prescriptively the season of these enter- 
tainments, should beealso the season when al- 
mostall the’public concerts, the subscription con- 


RETROSPECT 


certs, and the musical parties of professional 
people are deluging the public ear with an inun- 
dation of harmony. Yet, from some circums 
stances, perhaps those above conjectured, the 
Oratorios have been this ycar most unusually 
popular, 


OF POLITICS, 


FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1807. 


PORPIGN TRANSACTIONS. 

THE hopes which, in our last Number, fiom 
a demi official information, we thought ourselves 
authorized to express, that the victorious career 
of the French army in Poland had at length met 
with ascvere check, we are concerned to find, 
from subsequent information, rest on grounds 
which afford us but little room for exultation, 
Warsaw and all the strong places on the hither 
side of the Vistula, are still occupied by the forces 
of France and her allies; and, however the 
bias of our minds may lead us to wish the con- 
trary, we are free to confess our apprehensions, 
that the French army in Poland, together with 
the confederate troo;s, and thy conscripts that |) 


| of war, the rigour of the season had scarcely o¢- 
| casioned any suspension of hostilities. ‘The Fifty- 
fifth Bulletin of the French army, dated Warsaw, 
| January 29th, mentions an engagement to have 
jtaken place between a division of the French 
army, commanded by Bernadotte, and a boily 
|of Russians, on the 25th of that month, in 
| which the latter were defeated, with the loss of 
1200 slain, and $00 prisoners. In this action, 
the Russians appear to have fought with great va- 
lour, so as for some time to render the fortune 
of the day doubtful: in the end, however, either 
- superior discipline, or the superior numbers 
jof the enemy prevailed ; but there is great reason 
‘to believe, that their vicwwry was not cheaply 


are hastening to join the standard of the chief of || purchased ; and this much we may be well as- 


the French nation from the mest remote quar- 
ters of his dominions, or wherever his influence 
extends, will, when combined, and the season 


for active operations arrives, present a foxce not}! 


merely sufficient to balance the fortune of the 
war, but so preponderating as to give perhaps 
decisive advantages to the enemy. If the events 
of the last fifteen years had not sobered the con- 
jectures of the most speculative, and, of recent 
date, the humiliation of Austria and the over- 
throw of Prussia, confounded the calculations 
of the wise, we might perhaps, in the present 
dearth of intelligence, be induced to offer some 
conjectures on the probable issue of the ensuing 
campaign. But who, with the experience otf 
the past, will dare to hazard an opinion on the 
future ? In former times, the loss or gain of a 


province balanced the accounts of a war; wars | 


took their names from petty districts, and neu- 
tral princes looked on indifferent spectators of | 
the combat. 
reriteye on the “ great strife” which at this, 
moment agitates the civilized world? Or who, 
shall presume to foretell its issue ? 

According to the latest accounts from the seat 


But who can look with an indiffe- | 


| sured of, that the mighty interests that are at 
|stake, are not to be deci ded by actions such as 
| this, 
But the most important intelligence which we 
| derive from the above source is, that the Porte 
has declared war against Russia. How far this 
may Operate as a powerful diversion in favour of 
the French arms, will depend on the degree of vi- 
| gour which may happen to animate the Turkish 
jcouncils. All advices from the continent agree 
in stating, that the most strenuous exertions are 
‘making to reinforce the French army, and it is 
calculated that Bonaparte would be able to open 
the campaign with a force of 300,000 men. 
The Emperor of Russia will be able to send as 
many, probably more, to the field; and the 
Russians in the vicinity of their own 4erritory, 
t and in acl:mate to which they are accustomed, 
i must fight under advantages which the Freneh 
may be expected to feel the want of. ‘The event 
isin the hands of Providence. At a crisis so 
awful and extraordinary, we must again disclaim 
conjecture, for while we write, an empire ed 
be subverted, or a conqueror fall. 
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DOMESTIC POLITICS, 

Turning our view from the Continent of 
Furope, where we must confess the scene fills 
us with alarm, we have sincerely to congrata- 
late our readers on the acquisition of the Dutch 
settlement of Curacoa, and the fresh instance 
which that brilliant achicvement affords of the 
irresistible spirit and gallantry of the British 
Navy. Too much praise cannot be bestowed on 
Captain Brisbane and the other officers con- 
cerned, for the jadgmeént with which the attack 
was planned, atid for the cool detefmination and 
undaunted courage with which it was carried 
into execution. Ina commercial point of view, 
Curacoa, from its contiguity to the Spanish 
Main, with which it carries on a great trade, 
will prove an important acquisition; whilst as 
a military station, possessing an excellent har- 
bour, |it will afford the means of greatly annoy- 
ing the Spanish settlements and commerce in 
Soutli America. 

Since our last publication, the finances of the 
country have undergone ample discussion in the 


House of Commons, for a summary of which 


we refer our readers to our abstract of the Par- 


liamentary Debates. Lord H. Petty’s plan of 
raising a large portion of the supplies within the 
year, however heavily it may press upon us at 
the present moment, seems well devised to give 
security to our national credit, and to enable us 
to carry on the contest in which we are engaged 
with vigour and éffect. 

It is perhaps somewhat contrary to etiquette . 
to speak ofa measure as determined, which is 
still under the consideration of Parliament, and 
has mot yet received the sanction of the thrée 
branches of the Legislature ; but we should do 
injustice to our feelings, did we not congratulate 
our readers on the glorious triumph, after a long 
and arduous struggle of twenty years, which the 
cause of humanity is at length hkely to gain by 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade. On the se- 
cond reading of the Bill in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday evening, February 28d, the 
numbers in favour of the measure “were @63, | 
against it 16. 


_ 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


SUMMARY OF THE DEBATES IN THE MOUSE OF 
LORDS, FEB. 5TH, ON THE SECOND READING 
OF THE BILL FOR ABOLISHING THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 


Lorp GreNvILLE, in calling the attention 
of the house to this grand measure of humanity, 
regretted that the arguments he should have-to 
use, were suchas had been repeatedly submitted 
to the consideration of Parliament within the 
last twenty years. He demonstrated that the state- 
ment which their Lordships had heard from 
counsel of the humane treatment of the Negroes 
in the West Indies, was utterly inconsistent with 
another statement, according to which the black 
population could not be kept up without fresh 
importations. A delay was demanded until the 
waste lands in the islands should be cleared. 
From a calculation Which he had made, to 
gratify the advocates of the Slave Trade on this 
pdint, that barbarous traffic must be carried on 
to the same extent as at present for nearly three 
centuries to come, and that Jamaica and Trini- 
dad would each require the importation of 
1,000,000 Negroes. ‘Were their Lordships pre- 
pared to tear away 2,000,000 more Africans 
om their native soil, their wives, children, 


friends, and all the endearments of life, and 
doom them to perpetual slavery? The continu- 
ance of the traffic for clearing new grounds was 
Clearly injurious to the interests of the old 
planters, in as much as they already be- 
gan te feel all the embarrassments resalting 
from an overstocked market, and a consequent 
depreciation of their commodities. It had been 
proved that insurrections in the islands, parti- 
cularly that so fatal in St. Dominga, were. pro-: 
duced by the fresh imported negroes, who. felt 
the bitterness of their condition more severely 
than those born in slavery. Their Lordships, by 
abolishing the traffic, would induce the planters 
for their own interest, to adopt such regulations, 
as would gradually lea! fom personal to predial 
servitude, and finally terminate in producing a . 
race of free Negro labourers. They had in vain 
trusted to regulations effecting the abolition 5 let 
them now try whether abolition would not ef+ 
fectregulations. What progress had been made 
in consequence of his Majesty's communications 
on this point with the colonial legislatures, 
would be illustrated by a single fact: dowa w 
a very recent petiod, in the island of Barbadors,y 


the murder of a negro was punishable only bya > 


fine of 11). Here his Lordship commented wach 
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mauch feeling on the proceedings which had oc- 


curred in the colonial assembly of Barbadoes, on 
a proposition of Lord Seaforth (the Governor) to 


alter the law upon this subject, in consequence 
of his finding that the sum mentioned was the 
only punishment he could inflict on a white mili- 
tia man, who had wantonly run his bayonet 
through the body of a Negress. After comment- 


ing some time on this atrocious act of cruelty, 


the noble speaker said, be trusted there was not 
one of their Lordships, who would less sympa- 
thize with the feelings of the African, when 
to:m from his native soil, because he was a sa- 
vage. The experience of all history proved 
that it was in that state that man clung with 
the most ardent affection to his family, friends, 


and country. Should other nations not unite 
with us inputting an end to this detestable traf- 
fic, that ought not to forbid us from following the 
dictates of justice. Neither in public nor private 
life could we justify robbery and murder, by 
saying that others would commit those crimes 
if we did not, But there now remained scarcely 
any pretence even for this argument; in Ame- 
rica, there was a bill in Congress passing unre- 
sisted through its different stages, for inflicting 
the punishment of death on the continuance 
of this traffic. Denmark had abolished it ; and, 
for the present, at least, France, Spain, and 
Holland, could not carry it on. Portugal, un- 
asfisted by British capital and shipping, and de- 
prived of a market in the West India islands, 
could not carry it on to any great extent, if she 
was still disposed to continue it. 

lis Lordship then procceded to consider thestate 
ofthe Negroes already imported, with regard to 
whom he deprecated all interference on the part of 
the British Legislature, and recommended a slow 
and gradual emancipation, under such regulatiens 
as the colonial assemblies might think proper 
to adopt. His Lordship concluded with passing 
a warm eulogium on the characters of Mr. Pitty. 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Wilberforce, for their efforts 
to abolish the Slave Trade, and declared that he 
considered the measure as one in which the safety 
of the country was not less implicated than its 
honour. 

The Duke of Craren¢t opposed the bill. 
His Royal Highness said, he had had opportuni- 
ties of seeing the state of every colony in the 
West Indies, and from his personal knowledge 
he was persuaded, that the abolition of the trade 
must be attended with the ruin of the planters 

if the measure was carried, he predicted that in 


— 


| bent on their Lordships 10 iollow up, by the 


most prompt abolition, their resolution of last 
|} session, declaring theslave trade to be inconsistent 
with justice, humanity, and policy. 

Lord Morton, the Earl of West MORLAND, 
and Lord SipmouTuH, seveially spoke against the 
bill; and Lord Rossixn, Earl Moira, the Bi- 
shop of Durtam, and some other Peers, in its 


favour. 
Lord Hottann replied with great minuteness 


to the various objections made to the measure. 
The house then divided—Contents 72—Non-. 

contents 28.—Majority in favour of the abolition 

|| 44.— Adjourned. 

Friday, Feb. 7. The House resolved itself 


into a Committee on the slave trade abolition 
bill; and on the motion of Lord Grenville the 


blanks were filled up, in consequence of which. 
the general abolition of the trade by law is to 
take place on the 1st of January 1808; and after 
the Ist of May 1807, no ships are to clear out 
from Great Britain for the coast of Africa. 

On the loth, the bill was read a third time, 


passed, and sent down to the Commons, 

Monday, Feb. 16. Lord Grenville, pursuant 
to notice, brought forward a bill, founded on re- 
solutions agreed to last session, for the improves 
ment of the administration of civil justice in 
Scotland.. The leading features of the proposed 
measure are, the division of the Court of Session 
into three distinct chambers of five Judges each ; 
the introduction of trial by jury into civil causes ; 
and the establishment of an intermediate court 
of revision and appeal, before the dernier resort 
of an appeal to the House of Lords. ‘ 

The bill was ordered to be printed, and read a 
second time that day three weeks. 

No other business of moment has come before 
the House of Lords since our last number. 

In the House of Commons, a variety of im- 
portant debates have taken place, of which we 
can only present our readers with a brief, but at 
the same time we trust, not incorrect, analysis. 

Thursday, Jan, 29. On the motion of Lord 
H. Perry, the House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee, to consider the state of the public finances. 
His Lordship observed, that it was certainly un«. 
usual for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
open the state of the Supplies, and Ways and 
Means, prior to bringing forward the Budget, but 
he hoped to be able to satisfy the committee of 
the propriety of so doing before he sat down, 


less than five years Parliament would have to 
it. 


The Duke of Groucester thought it incum- 


His Lordship then proceeded to state the amount 
of the Supply, under its various heads of Army, 
Navy, Ordnance, &c. &c. the sum total of 
which amounted to 40,527,065]. The Ways 
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and Means to meet the above charge were the 


duties on malt, pensions, and offices, 2,750,000), 
the surplus of the consolidated fund, 3,500,000]. 
the war taxes which heshould take at 19,800,0001. 
and other items. The duties on customs and 
excise, at 9,000,000]. This would make the 
ways and means amount to 21,000,0001. but he 


would take them at less, and say 1°,800,0001. 
If to this sum the lottery was added, and 
9,400,0001. of exchequer bills, and a loan for 
the year of 12,000,0091. instead of 18,000,001. 
the loan raised for the last year, the ways and 
means would then be found to amount to 
41,000,000}. being an excess beyond the supply 
of between 4 and 500,0001, 


His Lordship, after taking a review of the state 


of the national debt et the close of the American 
and of the last war, and of the improved condition 
of the public revenue, said it was a matter of 
great satisfaction to him to observe, how pro- 
gressively the ability of the Country kept pace 
with its increased expenditure. The first consi- 
deration, however, by which he was actuated, 
was to confine taxation as much as possible ; at 
the same time the country ought not to anfici- 
pate its resources; and much as he wished to 
relieve the country from its burthens, it was im- 
possible to do so to any extent at present, if any 
regard was to be had to the public faith of Eng- 
land, upholding her own honour and that of Eu- 
rope against the common enemy. The two prin- 
cipal objects with which he meant to interfere, 
were the war taxes and the sinking fund. After 
stating the latter, and passing some encomitms | 
on the memory of its author, Mr. Pitt, his Lord- | 
ship proceeded to state, that in 1903 it amounted | 
to 6,311,662}. so that it formed one 77th part of | 
the whole public debt. By the 5th of February 
it would amount to 8,381,406]. and thus form a 
42d part of the debt. His Lordship next ad- 
verted to the income tax. This tax was to con- 
tinue as long as the war lasted, and in the pre- 
sent situation of Europe it was impossible that it 
could be mitigated. At this he felmuch regret, 
but he had the satisfaction of stating that it 
amounted to eleven millions and a half. By 
this statement it would appear, that the country 
had a free income of neatly 20,000,00°1.—He 
proposed to raise 12,000,0001. by way of loan for | 
the present year, the interest of which would be | 
defrayed from the war taxes, for which purpose 
certain portions of their productions would be de- 
tached ; and the sinking fund,at the end of four- | 
teen years, would have receemed the whole. The 
war taxes would thus not be exhausted, but de- 
tached ; but it would be necessary to supply the 
sum so detached by a small supplementary loan, 


renewed from year to ygar for three years, which 


would prevent any addition to the present system 
of taxation during that period. The supple- 
mentary loan this year would not exceed 200,000). 
In 1808, it would necessarily be increased, and 
in 1809 it would amount to 2,000,0001.; but 
then there would fall in annuities, in the first in- 
stance, to the amount of 13,8031. and in the se- 


cond, to the extent of 179,399). and the defi- 
ciency, if any, would be supplied by the small 


taxes, so that no farther increase in taxation 
would take place during the three years he had 
stated. 4 pon these calculations he supposed the 
war to continue for twenty years, and said that 
there would be no occasion for any sum beyond 


5,000,0001, a year, from the progressive and rae 


pid inerease of the sinking fund. Here the noble 
Lord took a retrospect of the last war. He then 
proceeded to notice the operation of the sinking 
fund. Mr. Pitt, he said, contem; lated the evils 
which might arise from its accugulating beyond 
four millions; were it allowed to increase, the 
capital would be destroyed, and there would re- 


sult nothing short of national bankruptcy, by 
the property being returned to the proprietors, 
who were not prepared to receive xt.. Thus was 
the country i such a situation, that.a consider. 
able addition might be made to the sinking fund 
at a period when it might be required, and the 
Committee would look forward to the moment 
when its amount being rarsed, its excesses might 
be applied to the public service under the direce 
tion and controul of Parliament. His Lordship 
concluded with offering several resolutions to the 
Committee, which were ordered to be printed, 
together with certain ‘ables necessary to the elus 
cidation of this new plan. 

Monday, Feb. 2.—lLord Henry Petty, in ane 
swer to some observations made by Lord A. Ha- 
milton, relative to the peculations of Mr. David- 
son, the contractor, as disclosed by the Third 
Report of the Board of Military Enquiry, de- 
clared that it was the intention of Government to 
prosecute the offender, and that every possible 
step had been taken to secuse the interest of the 
public. 

Tuesday, Feb. 3.--The Attorney-General 
moved for leave to bring in a bill tor extending 
the powers of the Commussioners of Miluary 
Enquiry. On a subsequent day the object of ‘he 
bill was explained to be for the purpdse of coms 
pelling Mr. Davidson to produce his cash ac» 
counts with the late Barrack-Master Geneval. 

Wednesday, February 4.—Mr. Fane, Chair- 
man of the Thetfor! Committee, reported that 
Thomas Creevey, Esy. was du'y eiecied, and 
ought to have been returned, and that James 
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Mingay, Esq. was not elected, and ought not |/ out by the Supplementary Loans proposed by 


to have been returned. The elections of B. 


Gaskell, Esq. for Malden, and Sir C. Hawkins, borrowing money. 


for Penryhn, were likewise set aside, and the 
Chairman of the latter Commirtee reported that 
Sir C. Hawkins had been guilty, by himself and 
others, of bribery and corruption, in the pro- 
gress of the said election. 

Mr. Perceval made his promised motion, for 
the proluction of the Order of Council, which 
appeared in the Gazette, regulating the conduct 
of this Government towards Neutrals. After a 
long debate, in which the Advocate General, | 
Lord Castlereagh, Ear] Temple, Sir ‘T. Turton, | 
and Lord Howick were the principal speakers, | 
Mr. Perceval withdrew his motion, 

Friday, February 6.—Mr. Ashton Smith pre- 
sented a petition trom certain freeholders of the 
county of Hants, complaining of the undue 
interference of the Treasury, at the late election 
for that county. The petition was ordered to 
be taken into consideration on that day se'n- 
night. 

Tuesday, February 10.—Mr. Biddulph made 
a@ mouon for the appointment of a Committee, to 
enquire into what superfluous offices, unneces- 
sary fees, and sinecure places, might be abolish- 
ed, for the purpose of relieving the burthens of 
the people. Lord Henry Petty professed himself 
friendly to the motion, and declared that there 
existed a perfect coincidence in regard to this 
subject in the minds of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
with the ideas thrown out by the Hon. Gentle- 
man. His Lordship moved an amendment, in- 
cluding the words, ** in Great Britain and Ire. 
land,” after which the motion was agreed to. 
The same day the Slave Trade Abolition Bill 
was brought in, and read a first time. 

Thursday, Feb. 12.—Lord Castlereagh enter- 
ed into a laboured review of the new plan of 
Finance, and disputed many of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s principles and calculations. 
He did not object to the plan as not being founded 
on data, but because the dafa were fallacious | 
and delusive. After animadverting with con- | 
sidcrable severity on the new plan, he asked | 
whether in the present forlorn situation of Eu- | 
rope, it was expedient to adopt innovations? 
Another question to be considered, was the mode | 
of raising the supplies for the projected period | 
of twenty years. In regard to the Sinking 
Fund, that part of the plan which respected its 
surplus might be expected to succeed, and the 
surplus 1816 would be progressively resorted 
to until 1896. But he did noc think the Consoli- 
dated Fund was one on which loans ought to 
be raised. Any loans s0 raised must be eked 


the noble Lord. This was a ruinous way of 
He could not think the 
noble Lord serious ; it was merely a plan upon 
paper, for raising a loan of thirty-two millions 
a year, a system which would derange the mo- 
nied interest, as much as if the national debt 
should be wiped off. He censured the idea of 
mortgaging the war taxes “for twenty years, 
which would infallibly be the result. His Lord- 
ship concluded with strongly recommending 
the continuance of the financial system of Mr. 
Pitt. 

Lord Henry Petty, in short reply, recapitu- 
lated his former arguments, after which the 
House adjourned. 

Friday, Feb. 13-—The Hampshire petition 
was taken into consideration. It was alledced 
by the Hon. Member who opened the debate, 
and moved that the matter be referred to a 
Committée of Privileges, that Mr. W. Freeman- 
| tle, one of the Secretaries of the Treasurv, had 
| written to the Barrack Master Genera, desiring 
him to use his influence in favour of Messrs. 
Herbert and Thistlethwaite, the minister ai candi- 
dates. This, it was argued, was an unconstituti- 
onal interference of government, which the 
House was bound to mark with its displeasure. 

Mr. Freemantle acknowledged that he had 
written the letter in question, but insisted that 
it was merely of a private nature. He had con- 
siderable property in Hampshire, and many opu- 
lent and respectable connections, and therefore 
he hada just right to interfere. His. situation 
in the treasury was no reason why he should for- 
feit the independence of his mind, or be de. 
prived of his rights as an Englishman. Sooner 
than submit to such a compromise, he would 
instantly resign his situation. 

Aftera debate, which lasted till one o’clock in 
the morning, the House divided on the question 
ot referring the petition to a Committee. For the 
motion 57—Acgainst it 184. 

Monday, Feb 16.—Lord Castlereagh again 
called the attention of the House to the new plan 
of Finance. He wished the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would confine his experiment to nine 
vears, and not extend itto twenty, which would 
lead to difficulties and embarrassments in the 
finances ofthe country. It would be necessary, 
according to his plan, in the oth yearto have a 
loan of 4,900,000!. and in the 11th year, ac- 
cording to his Lordship’s plan, there must be 
taxes to the amount of 2,200,000]. He proposed 
a modification to keep the war tax wichout any 
mortgage, and not to load ‘he money-market, by 
raising the sum of 32,000,000]. If the war con 
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tinued for twenty years there must be permanent || 


taxes to a larze amount, but according to his 
plan there would be no new plan at the end of 
three years, 
periment for nine years instead of twenty. 


If 


this was not appioved, he entreated the Noble |, 
Lord to try his plan for one year, that members |) 


during the recess might have an opportunity to 
investigate it, without interruption to the finan- 
cial arrangements of the session. 

lord Castlereagh was followed in his argu- 
ments by Mr. Long, Mr. Rose and Mr. Dent, 
and combated by Lord H. Petty, Mr. Tierney, 
&e. &e. 

Tuesday, Feb,17.—The House, on the motion 
of Lord H. Petty, went into a Committee to con- 
sider the best means of encouraging the West 
India trade. It was proposed by his Lordship, to 
promote the consumption of rum, to lay on an 
additional duty of 2s. 6d. per gallon on all brandy 
imported for home consumption, and 1s. per gall. 
on brandy intended for exportation. His Lord- 
ship also proposed granting, in certain instances, 
a bounty on sugars on exportation. 

Wednesday, Feb. 18.—The Solicitor-General’s 
Freehold Liability Bill was read a second time, 
After some observations frony the Master of the 
Rolls, the Attorney-General, and Mr. Perceval, 
the Bill was ordered to be committed on Thurs- 
day se’nnight. 


Thursday, Feb. 19.—Mr. Praed, Chaiman of 
the Norfolk Election Committee, reported, that 
the Right Hon. W. Windham, and T. W. Coke, 


Esq. were not duly elected. A new writ was 
ordered for the election of two knights for that 
county. 

Mr. Whitbread rose to make his promised 


His chief object was to try the ex- |) 


luminous view of the opinions of Mr. Malthus 
jand Mr. A. Young on the subject, and the dif- 
| ferent siatutes that had passed since the 43d of 
| Elizabeth, which was the ground work of the 
system, Mr. W, asked, if the House should not 
think it wise or politic to abrogate all those laws, 
, as the writers above named recommended, what 
remained to be done? Might not a modification 
of those statutes be adopted, which would render 
them less objectionable, more conducive to the 
relief of the wretched, and more consonant to 
the humane feelings of the bulk of the people? 
This was the great ovject he had in view. -Hen- 
ty IV. of France had expressed a benevolent 
wish, ‘* that every man in his dominions had a 
pullet in his pot;” but such an idea could never 
be realized. A modification and regulation of 
the poor laws was necessary to advance the cha- 
racter of the peasantry, who in many instances 
were ashamed of parochial relief. He would 
wish to equalize the labour of these individuals 
in body and mind, to make the burthen more 
equal, and’ the relief, which in certain cases it 
might be necessary to afford, not a source of de- 
gradation and reproach to the person receiving it. 
In addition to this, and to exalt the character of the 
people, he intended to propose that the whole 
mass of the population should have access to the 
means of instruction and education. Wad such 
an institution been in existence, we should not 
have the rage of enfuriated mobs, but the calm 
, proceedings of an enlightened assembly. Had 
| this been the case in Athens, should we ever 
| have heard of the banishment of Aristides, who 
| was compelled to write his name on the card 
| which condemned him ? The Hon. Member then 
| proceeded to contrast the manners of the lower 


| 
motion respecting the Poor Laws. In the carly 


part of his parliamentary life, said this enlighten. || 
ed and patriotic senator, he had twice attempted |) 
some modifications and alterations of the miseries | 
and affiiccions of the poor, bat he had failed in | 
both. Even Mr. Pit had no better success, for the | 
Bill that Rt. Hon.Gentleman introduced was only 
printed, and went no further. 
a great alteration had taken place in men’s minds | 
on the subject. A philosopher of no mean 
name (Mr. Malthus, author of an_ elaborate 
essay on population) had reduced the principles 
of relief tothe poor almost to demonstration ; | 
but though he (Mr. W.) admired these demon- | 
strations, he could not say that he exactly agreed 
in the learned writer's conclusions. 
born on the enlightened soil of Great Britain was 
undoubtedly entitled to solace for his miseries: 
and wretchedness, brought on him by accident, 
but not by his own misconduct. After king a 


Every man | 


orders of the people in Scotland with those in 
England; and attributed the general superior 
| good character of the Scotch to the advantages 
‘of education and instruction which that country 
| affords to the meanest individuals. It was a 
| fact! that at the late quarter sessions at Manches- 


|| ter, more delinquents were sentenced to trans- 
Since that period | ti 


portation than were convicted in all Scotland in 
a twelvemonth, He next alluded to Mr. Lancas- 
ter's pian for the education of poor children, 
which he praised in the warmest terms. _The 
Hon. Member went at great length inio the sub- 
ject, andargued strongly for the adoption of mea- 
sures calculated to exalt the character of the 
poor. He proposed various arrangements for 
ascertaining the settlements of persons coming 


\| from a distance, and taking up their abade in any 


parish and after having in. a most masteily 

speech descanted fully on the proposed arranges 

ments, and the necessity of discriminating be- 
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tween the necessitous and the criminal poor,’ 
he concluded by moving for leave to bring in a’ 
Bill fir promoting and encouraging industry; 
among the labouring classes, and for the more, 
effectually distinguishing between the criminal 
and necessitous poor. | 

Mr. Rose, Mr. N. Calvert, Mr. Ellison, Mr. } 
Spencer Stanhope, and Lord Howick, severally 
expiessed their approbation of the principle of 
the Bill. 


of the Admiralty) informed the House, that the 
Lords of the Admiralty had issued a warrant 
against Sir flome Popham, for the purpose of his 
being tried by a court-martial, and it was his 
Majesty’s desire that a copy of the same should 
be laid before the House, which the Right Hon, 
Member presented accordingly. 

On the motion of Mr. Sheridan the considera. 
tion of the Westminster Election was deferred 
to the 13th of April next. 


Friday, Feb. 20.—Mr. T. Grenville (First Lord 


LONDON AND FASHIONABLE VARIETIES. 


ANECDOTES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
The Princesses. — English women are ccle- 
brated all over Europe for the clearness of their 
complexion, but amoung these none are so emi 
nently distinguished as the females of the Royal 
Family. Nature, to these Ladies, has been most 
liberal in her tints, which nearly approach to 


celestial. They all possess forms of perfect sym- |! 


metry, together with @ majestic, and, at the same 
time, a softand infinitely interesting model of 
feature. 

The sports and exercises of the female part of 


the Roval Family are too fatiguing for the deli-|! 


cately organized and the emaciaicd polite. Those 
ladies possess a vigour of body as well as mind, 


‘distinguished themselves, and the tout ensemtle 
jafiorded a most exquisite treat; between the 
Jacts the nobility promenaded the adjacent rooms, 
iwhich were illuminated and beautified in the 
most tasteful manner. Several noble Lords amus 
ed themselves in the Billiard rooms. 
INTENDED FASHIONABLE PARTIES, 
The March onessof Salisbury, on March 2d, will 
‘take the lead in the routine of Fashionable As- 
semblies. Her Ladyship’s routes, hke those of 
the Marchioness of Hertiord, are distinguished as 
/much for their numbers as their biilliancy and 
On the above evening, nearly 600 persons 
| are invited to the family residence in Arlington- 
istreet. On the following Monday the same num- 


| taste. 


which finds no society in vapid enjoyment. In 
the routine of their elegant and harmless plea 


sures, the wreaths of Fancy are twined by the} 


hands of Taste, and consecrated by Fame, whosc 
trumpet has already proclaimed the proud pre- 
eminence which distinguishes the female part of 
that illustrious house which so happily wiclds 
the sceptre over Great Br tain. 
PASHIONABLE ASSEMBLY, ARGYLE STREET 
This Fashionable and novel 

has recently been opened with a concert,| 
and patronized by their Reyal Highnesses th: | 
Prince of Wales, Dukes of York, Cambridge, | 
and Sussex, and tweity ladies of the first dis- 
tinction in England : at nine o’clock the concert! 
commenced, under the direction of Mr. G. 'T. 
Smart. Before the conclusion of the first part, 
Madame Catalani made her first appearance in | 
any private room since her arrival in England, | 
before three hundred of the first rank, and exerted! 
her wonderful powers to the infinite delight of! 
the brilliant assemblage. She sung two songs 
in her happiest style, and was most rapturously 
applauded ; the other vocal performers equally 


i} 
Lnstitution, | 


|\ber of visitants are expected, but not the same 


|persons. The Duchess of Gordon next succeeds. 
| Lier Grace, although her present abgde, in Duke- 
street, Grosvenor-square, is not sufficiently capa- 
cious to entertain so large a portion of the fashion- 
able world as she is accustomed to receive, has 
| still the advantage of having an opportunity of ac- 
|commodating her friends in an elegant style of 


superior comfort. ‘This latter house was former 
jly the residence of the fascinating and gay Mrs. 
| Richards, whose balis and concerts have been se 
much admired. 

| The Marchionesses of Headfort, Lansdowne, 
| Safford, and Hertford, each intend to enliven the 
| scene at a much earlier period this season than is 
usual, 


MUDICAL NOTICES. 

The Londen Medical Society proposes to con- 
fer the Fothergillian Gold Medal upon the au- 
thors of the best essays on the following sub- 
jects.— 

Questions for the year 1807.—The best ae- 


| couat of the epidemic fevers which have prevail- 
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ed at several times in North Ametica, Spain and |) 
Gibraltar. since the year 1795, and whether they || 
are the same or ditierent diseases 2 

For the year 1808.—-What are the hestmethods | 
of preventing and of curing epidemic dysentery ? | 

For the year 1*09.—What are the criteria by 
which epidemic disorders that are mot infectious 
imay be distinguished from those that are ? 

For the year 1810.—What are the qualities in } 
the atmosphere most to be desired under the va- 
rious circumstances of pulmonary consumption ? 

It has lately been recommended, that, ex- } 
cepting the lancet employed in vaccination, all | 
the instruments of surgery ought to be dipped } 
into oi! at the moment when they are going to | 
be used; by which method the pain of the sub- 
ject operated upon will always be diminished. It 
is recommended to make all instruments of a 

lood-heat a litde before the operation. 

Deuayin Feb. 19. Thecause came onin the 
Court of King’s Bench, the Right Hon. Lord 
Cloncurry, versus Sir John Bennet Piers, Bart. 
for crim. con. The damages were laid at 100,000/. 
After a trial of two days, the jury found a verdict 
for the noble Plaintiff—Damages 20,000/. Mr. 
Curran, jun. was one of the leading counsel for 


he had not, and the prisoner told him it was @ 
No Toby, meaning a footpad robbery. They met 


|| again in a day or two, and Saturday the 6th of 


Nov. was appointed. Witness asked who was te” 
go with them, and Hollowayreplied that Hagger- 
ty had agreed to make one. They all three met 
on the Saturday at the Biack Horse, when Hoke 
loway said their business was to ‘* serve” a gen- 
tleman on Hounslow Heath, whom he understood 
travelled that way with property. They set off 


about the middle of the day ; stopped’ata public 


house, the !'ell, where they took some porter, and 
procecded from thenee tewards Belfont, expres= 
sing their hopes that they should get a good booty, 

They stopped near the 11° mile stone, and see 
creted themselves in a clump of trees. Whilé 
there the meon got up, and Holloway observed 
that they had come too soon. 

After loitering about a considerable time, Hol- 
loway seid he heard a footstep, and they proceeds 
ed towards Belfont. A man presently came neags 
them, whom they ordered to stop, which he in- 
stantly did. Holloway went round him, and 
told him to deliver. He gaid they should have 
iis money, and hoped they would not use him 
ill. he deeecased put his hand into his pocket, 


Lord Cloncurry, and promises fair to succeed at 
the bar to the talents and reputation of his father, 
who has so justly been elevated to the bench. The 
eoncluding part of his address to the jury, on the 


and gave Haggerty his money. Witness demand- 


| edd his pocket book. He replied that he had none, 
| Holloway insisted that he had a book, and if he 


did not deliver it, he would knock hima down. 


second day of the trial, was conceived and ex- 
pressed exactly in the spirit of his celebrated fa- 
ther. ‘* From what I have stated, gentlemen,” 
said he, “1 think I am warranted in saying, that 
though you may make Sir John Piers suffer, you 
never can make him feel. Your verdict, how- 
ever, will be of the greatest benefit to your coun- 
try, you will make it impossible for him ever to 
return here.” 
OLD BAILEY, FRIDAY, FEB. 20. 
MURDER OF MR. STEELE. 


Phe deccased again replied that he had no book, 
,and Holloway knocked him down. Witness then 
| laid hold of his legs, and Holloway stood at his 
' head, and swore he would knock out his brains if 
ihe cried out. The deceased again begged they 
‘would not use him ill.. Haggerty proceeded to 
search him, when the deceased made some resist- 
ance, and struggled so much that he got across 
the road. Me cried out severely, and as‘a car- 
| riage was coming up, Holloway said, “ take care, 
| 1 will silence the~-———”’ and immediately struck 


John Holloway and Owen Haggerty were in- 
dicted for the wilful murder of Mr. Steele, in the 
month of November, 1802, upon Hounslow 
Heath. 

Afier witnesses had deposed to the finding of 
the body of Mr. Steele, and other circumstances 
connected with the murder, Benj. Hanfield, the 
accomplice, was next examined. He deposed that 
he had known Haggerty eight or nine years, and 
Holloway six or seven. They were accustomed 
to meetat the Black Horse and Turk’s Head pub- 
lic houses in Dyot street. Was in their company 
in the month of November 1902. Holloway, 
just before the murder, called witness out from 
the Turk’s Head, and asked himif he had any 
objection'to be in a good thing? Witness replied 


| asked Holloway, if he had got the pocket-book: 


|| him several blows on the head and body. The 
|| deceased then heaved a deep groan, and stretched 
|! himself out lifeless. 


The witness felt alarmed, 
and said “* John, youhave killed the man.” Hol- 
loway replied he was only stunned,--The wit 
ness said he would stay no longer, and immedi- 
ately set off towards London, leaving the prison- 
ers with the body. 

The prisoners afterwards joined him, and said 
they had done the trick, and as a token, put the 
deceused’s hat iuto his hand. The hat Holloway 
wore when he went down was like a soldier’s hat. 
Witness told Holloway it was a cruel affair, and 
he was sorry he had any concern in it. They 
| then returned to town. On the road the witness 
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abe prisoner replied, it was no matter, for as he | 
had refused to share the danger, be had no right | 
to share the booty. According to Hanfield’s 
evidence, they came to the Black Horse in Dyot-. 
street, had half a pint of gin, and parted. | 
Next day witness observed Holloway had a hat 
upon his head which was too small for him, and 
on looking at it saw the name of Steele on it. 
He remarked that it might lead to a discovery, 
and persuaded the prisoner to throw it into the 
Thames, which accordingly was done the same | 
night from Westminster Bridge, the hat being | 
previously filled with stones 

On his cross-examination the witness said, he | 
had made no other minute of the transaction | 
than what his conscience had taken cognizance 


| 


minutes, when they returned a verdict of GuILT¥ 
against both the prisonets. 


OF HO'LOWAY AND HNAGGERTY, 
OF MR ELLE, AND OF 
MURDER OF R- 


EXECUTION 
FOR THE MURDER 
GODFREY, FOR 
PRICE, MONDAY, FEB. 23. 
At the execution of the above murderers, one 

of the most dreadful accidents experienced for 

along series of years occurred, owimg to the im- 

mense crowd collected to witness the awful scene. 

Afflic'ing to relate, no less than thirty persons, 


including three women, were trampled to death, 


or sufficated on ihe spot, and fifteen, including 
two womer, so desperately wounded, that no 
hopes are entertained of their recovery. 


of. Witness admitted that he had led a vicious 
life, that he had been concerned in various rob- 
beries, and entered and deserted from several re- | 
giments. He added, that he was ashamed and | 
sorry at what he had been, and would endeavour 
to mend his life in future. 

Some witnesses were then examined, to bring | 
the prisoners and the accomplice together about 


i 


police officers proved that they were reputed bad | 
characters and connected, 


At en early hour in the morning, even before 


‘| daylight, the Old Bailey and all the streets lead- 


ing to it were filled with an immense concourse 


of people. Just before the malefaetors mounted 


‘the scaffold, the feelings of the spectators were 
} 


the time of the robbery and murder, and several according to the best calculation, to 40,600. 


agitated toa most alarming degree by the de- 
plorable and pitiable situation of a great number 
if persons in the crowd, which now amounted, 
In 


all parts there were continual cries of murder, 


particularly from the female part of the specta- 


Mr. Justice Nares, who examined the prison- | | tors, and young boys, some of whom were seen 


ers, deposed, that Haggerty denied any know- 
ledge of Hotloway, and said he had never seen 
Hanfield in all his life. They both denied that 
they had ever been at Hounslow, or ever entered 
the Black Horse or Turk’s Head public houses in 
Dyot-street, in their lives, was ad- 
duced in contradiction of their assertions. 

The next head of evidence, and that which 
bore most strongly against the prisoners, was 
that collected from their own mouths. It appear- | 
ed that they were confined in separate apart- | 
ments, but so near that they could converse to- 
gether, and an officer was placed to overhear 
them. In these conversations they related to 
each other what passed at their separate 
tions, and at one of them the following 
passed.—Hagzerty—** Where did he say we} 
parted after the murder?” At! 
Hounslow.” Haggerty—* Where did he say we 
hed the gin?” ~=Holloway-——** t the Black 
Horse in Dyot-street”” Waggerty—* We must 
have had the gin there.” 

The prisoners when called upon for their de- 
fence, denied all knowledge of the accom; tice, | 
and protested their innocence. Mr. Justice Le | 
Blanc then summed up the evidence with creat 
elearness and perspicuity, making some humane | 
observations on the nature of the testimony | 


given by accomplices. The jury retired Sora few 


| 


‘ 


colloguy 


| 


| 


examina- {| 


| expiring, without the possibility of the least as- 
|| sistance being afforded them. The most affect- 
| lug scene Of distress was witnessed at the corner 
Green Arbour-lane, neaily opposite to the 
the terrible cccurience which 
| took place rear this spot, is attr: buted to the cir- 
| cumstane of two piemen attending there to dis- 
1 ose ef their pies, and one of them having his 
basket overturned, which stood on a sort of stoal 
with four legs, some of the mob not being aware 
| of what had happened, and at the same time 
; severely pressed, fell over the basket and the 
raan, at the moment he was picking up its con- 
tents; and such was the violence of the yuob, 
that those who once fell, were never suffered 
more to rise. A woman, who was so imprudent’ 
3 to bring with her # chiid at the breast, was of 
the number trampled to death: whilst m the act 
of falling, she forced her child into the arms of 
a man nearest-to her, requesting him for God’s 
sake to save its life; the man finding it required 
all his exertions to preserve himself} threw the 
infant from him, but it was fortunately caught 
at a distance by another man, who finding it 
eificult to ensure its safety or his own, got rid 
of it in a similar way. The child was again 
caught by a péson, who contrived to struggie 
with it to a cart, under which he deposited it 
until the danger was over. In some parts the 
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pressure was sO great, that seven persons lost;!' 


their lives by suffocation alone. As fast as the 
mob cleared away,and those on the ground could| 
be taken up, they were conveyed m carts or on | 
boards to Bartholomew's hospital, where every 
attention was shewn, and every assistance af- 
forded, to those who exhibi‘ed signs of life. 

It would be impossibie to describe the anguish \ 
of those who came to claim the muulated re-{ 
mains of cheir relatives. A young woman, who} 
found among the dead an only brother, was so | 
strongly affected, that she went into violent fits, |, 
and continued in that state throughout the whole | 
day, and great doubts were entertained of her 
recovery. In a word, the oldest person in the) 
establishment_never witnessed so afflicting and) 
heart-piercing a scene. 

The malefactors were brought on the scaffold | 
as the clock struck eight. Haggerty came first, 


and appeared much impressed with his situation. ; 


\ 


‘olloway followed, and bowed repeatedly in an 
undaunted manner to the crowd; and after a 
,mMoment’s pause, cried out, loud enough to be 
jheard by the mutltitude—ZJnnocent! Innocent 


| No verdict! dnnocent! Innocent?’ 
_ Both are reported to have made in the prison the 
| strongest protestations of their innocence. The 


female convict appeared deeply affected with 
| her unhappy situation. She was attended by the 
“Ordinary of Newgate, and the other two bya 
| Catholic Minister, to whom Haggerty paid great 
attention, while Holloway seemed whoily re- 
gardiess of his admonitions. About a quarter 
past eight the. drop fell, and the culprits were 
launched into eternity. 

Tuesday, Feb. 24. The corporation of Lon- 
don, in Common Council assembled, appointed a 
Committee to enquire into the causes of the above 
dreadtul catastrophe, and into the circumstances 
of the relations of the suffesers. 


PROVIN 


WE have received a very obliging letter from 
Mr. Capel Lofft, dated Throston, 7th February, 
1807, containing the following intelligence : 
‘* This forencon I observed a large spindle 
shaped spot, near the Eastern side of the sun, 
which I cannot reduce lower in its shortest dia- 
meter, than three times the diameter of the 
earth. It was most perfectly distinct when I used 
another reflector, my smallest, and with a very 
low power. Still more eastward, nearly opposite to 
its centre, was a very small, round, well defined 
spot. I almost think the large spot would be 
visible through a smoaked glass, without any 
magnifying power at all.” 

The result of a course of experiments has been 
laid before the Hereford Agriculture Society, by 
T.A. Knight, Esq. by which it appeared, that the 
strength of the juice of any cider appi¢ was in ex- 

, act proportion to its weight. Thus the juices of 
the inferior apples were light when compared 
with the juices of the old and appproved so'ts. 
The Forest Stire out-weighed every other, unti! 
it was put in competition with the new varicty 
produced by Mr. Knight, from the Siberian 
Crab and the Lulham Pearmain ; nor could any 
other juice be found equal in weight to -the 
latter. 

M. Leroi, who has made many successful 
experiments in agriculture, advises persons by 

#0 means to procure grain for sowing froma 


Vi 


soil North of their own land, but from a country 
South of it; because he says it isa general rule, 
that the produce of seed improves in going from 
South to North, and that it decreases in virtd 

in going from North to South. 

Parpourier, a celebrated French chemist, has 
discovered a new species of utility, besides its 
nutritive powers, in the potatoe, and his disco- 
very has been proved in England by stucco 
plaisterers. From the starch of potatoe; quite 
fresh, and washed but once, a fine size, by 
mixture with chalk, has been made, and ina 
variety of instances successfully used, particu- 
larly for ceilings This species of size has no 
smell, while animal size, putrifying so readily, 
uniformly exhales a most disagreeable and un- 
wholesome odour ; the size of potatoes being very 
little subject to putrefaction, appears from expe- 
rience to prove more durable in tenacity and 
whiteness, and, for white-washing, should al- 


| ways be preferred to animal size, the decompo- 


sition of which always exhibits proofs of infec- 
tious effluvia. 

A cheap Substitute for Tea, more particularly 
recommended to the poorer classes of society.— 
White peas, baked in an oven till they are brown 
throughout ; grind and boil them as you do 
coffee, or rather more.—The person who recom- 
mends the above, considers it his duty to make 
it more public, as it has been highly approved 
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of by many of his friends who declare they can- |put a table spoonful of brown sugar, and as much 
not find any difference between this and real |flour as wil] convert it to the consistence of a 
coffee. —N. B. When they are warm, a small | batter ; put the mixture into a small jar or 
piece of butter is necessary to mix with them, to || bottle, corking it close, as it is apt to fly. Shake 
prevent their burning. \jit well twice a day, for six days, it will then be 

In the year 1806, there were grown on moss |!fit for use. The above will work 14lbs of 
land, at Castle-head, never before cultivated, car- || flour—leave about a tea cup full in the bottle, 
rots which in one square yard, (tried in several |/and add the same quantity of beer, sugar, and 
parts of the field) weighed 47/>. Halfan acre pro-| flour, it will be fit for use in three days. Leave 
duced, on the average, 9 tons, 4 cwt. 2 qrs. 161b.|| the barm to spunge with the flour some time in 
earrots, which, at 4s. per cwt. would amount to /the day; make the bread at night, and bake it 
861. 16s. 6d.—The quantity of potatoes growing || next morning. The barm is to be beaten up 
on four statute acres of the same field was 6o¢ |, with a little warm water, tospunge in the flour 
bushels. The rows were four fect asunder. (28 soon as itis out of the jar, and left for about 


Substitute fur tarm, which may prove gene-) six hours before the bread is made. 
sally useful:—To a pint of fresh beer, or povier, 1 


BIRTHS. 
At Atherstone-hall, Warwickshire, the Rt. 
Hon. Lady Grey, of ason. 


At the Castleof Dublin, her Grace the Dutchess 


of Bedford, of a son. 


The Countess of Loudoun and Moira, of a son 
and heir, at his Lordship’s house im St. James’s- 
place; but we are sorry to state that the infant 
died the morning after its birth. 

MARRIAGES, 


The Hon, and Rev, Edward Taylor, brother| 


to the Marquis of Headiort, to Miss St. Leger, 
eldest daughter to Col. St. Leger, and niece to 
Viscount Doneraile. 


At St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, Sir 


Danicl Fleming, Bart. to Miss Fleming, daughter 


and sole heiress of the late Sir Michael Le Fle. 
ming, Bart. 


On the 29th ult. at the Collegiate Church, 
Manchester, James Bellairs, Esq. of Derby, 
banker, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter of 
Laurence Peel, Esq. of Alnwick Green, and niece 


to Sir Robert Peel, Bart, M.P, 


At Farnborough, Sir C. Mordaunt, Bart. to 
Miss Holbech, of Bedfordshire. 


At Barham Court, William Henry Hoare, |; 


Esq. eldest son of Henry Hoare, Esq. to Miss 
Noel, eldest daughter of Gerard Noel Noel, Esq. 
of Exton Fark, Rutlandshire, and grand daugh- 
ter of Lord Barham. 
At St. James’s Church, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Bagot to Lady Louisa Legze. 
DEATHS, 
In Hinde-street, Manchester-square, the Rt. 
Hon. Baroness Dufferin and Claneboye, of the 
county of Down, Ircland. Her Ladyship 


| died at the age of 80 years, leaving issue five sons 
j,and four daughters, all married, and by them 
| fifteen grand-children. She is succeeded in her 


fortune and tile by her eldest son, the Hon, Sir 


‘James Blackwood, 

| At Bath, the Lady of Wyndham Knatchbull, 
| Esq. of Russel-place, sister to Sir Edw. Knatch- 
‘bull, Bare. 


A few days since, at a very advanced age, at 
his house near the Edgware-road, General Padli, 


lamous for the part he took in the affairs of Core 


sica, in the reign of Louis XV. and the god-father 
of Bonaparte. 

At his house, in Chelsea, Samuel Wyatt, Esq. 
whose celebrity as an architect, superior taste 
and judgment in the execution of those works, 


Will record his name to posterity, 
Lately, at Bath, Mr. Long. He was the Gene 


tleman whom Mr. Foote introduced in the cha- 
racter of Mr. Flint, in his facetious Comedy of 
the Maid ef Bath. He died worth more than 
two hundred thousand pounds, the bulk of 
which he has left to Miss Long, the only daugh- 
ter of Sir James Tilney Long, just entered her 
17th year. 

Fletcher Read, Esq. of pugilistic memory, af- 
ter spending a convivial evening, with his 
** chosen few,”’ was found in his bed, a lifeless 
corpse, at his house at Shepperton.. 

, Aged 121, Mrs. Anne Morgan, of Siaverferd- 
‘west: she was blind, and had been confined to 
jher bed some years, but enjoyed the full posses» 
sion of her other faculties. 


At Lidney, Gloucestershire, Sibella Prichard, 


aged 95; and Mary Evans, aged 100, 
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FASHIONS 


FOR MARCH, 1807. 


Fe. No.2. An Erecant Warktne Dress,| 
isa straw gypsy hat, tied down with a white 
silk or a rich ha'f lace handkerchief ; a muslin 
gown, omamented with knotted work crossing 


the shoulder to correspond with the bottom vi 
the dress. The body is made quite plain to 


draw round the bosom, and fulled in the back to 
imitate the frock waist, with a light yellow 
sarsnet or camel hair scarf, richly drapered at 
the ends with various colours ; the scarf is worn 


go that the dress may” be exposed, tastefully 


tied with a carcless knot in front. Lilac gloves 
and ha!f boots made of kid, a beautiful white 
down muff, adds much to the elegamce and 
splendour of this much admired Walking Spring 
Dress. 

An Havre Furi Dress.—A pale pink satin 


cap made cloce ta the head, trimmed with a 


narrow and dark leopard fur round the face, and 
to cross the crown in various directions, with 
two large curls on the left side to reach to the 
chin ; rich light brown stuff gowns trimmed with 
narrow pale pink satin ribbon, sleeves chequered | 


with pink ribbon, as also the front and bottom | 
of the dress ; an Indian shawl of the same coloite | 


as the gown, with Turkish embroidery ; white 
satin shoes; perkale gtoves. This fashionable Half | 
Dress which has been introduced far surpasses all | 
others for its peculiar elegance and simplicity. 


Furt Darss.—A train of pale blue crape, | 


showered with silver spangles, worn over awhite | 
satin train petticoat, with a narrow silver fringe | 
round the bottom ; the gown is made with only 
one sleeve, which is on the left side, atid to con- | 
fine the left breast, fastened understhe right | 
atm with silver clasps down to the knee; the | 
petticoat is gathered into a lace body with a sleeve | 
of rich white lace made close to the right arm ; | 
from the middle of the back is sirspended a rich | 
pearl necklace, crossing ovér thé lefi side of the 
neck, and fastened with the boily of the dress, | 
drawn down on the right side of the bosém with 
a magnificent broach conirosed of pearls, as 
broaches are no longer cdrisidtred fashionable 
when worn in the frotit of the bosom <A pale 
blue satin cap, richly ornamented with silver 


to correspond with the dress; a shroud of 
white lace suspended from the center of the 
cap, with a rich ornament of pearls flowing grace- 
fully over the whole of the dress has a most 


beautiful effect. White kid gloves and shoes, 
terminate the whole of this superb and elegant 


dress. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON 
DRESSES FOR MARCH. 


The genial mildness of an unusual fine spring, 
which has already decked vegetation with the 


budding promise of luxuriant verdure, has not, 
however, banished from fashi 

their cumbrous draperies and heavy ornaments 
which ‘have so recently distinguished the pres 
vailing taste. The promenade in Hyde Park, 


the only general one this springywhere beauty and 


fashion deign to exhibit their combined attracti- 
ons, has lately been literally crowded with Pelle: 
and leaux ; the rival titles to tahk and admira- 
tion were there displayed in a fascinating contest 
for the palm of experience. The dresses of the 


fashionables were composed for the most part of 


mantles and pelisses of every desctiption ; robes 


of velvet cloth and twilled sarsnet continue to be 
much worn ; but the most fashionable and cle« 
gant are those of dove coloured velvet worn’ 
loose, and open before, trimmed with light 
chinchealley fur, or embroidered with silk of 


the same colour down the front, with @ rune 
ning foliage of vine and olive leaves. Spencers 
of silk or velvet have also been much worn ; ahd: 
some fur shaw's were likewise perceptibie ; white 
down muffs were and will be the rage among 
the élégantés: The prevailing head dresses of 
the distinguished fashionables, are composed of 
Agrippina straw hats, tied down witha silk hand 
kerchief, and trimmed with fronted flowers ; also 
velvet hats of the same form, and of various 
colours: but the most novel head dresses, and 
thove that are worn by ladies of the highest pre- 
tension to fashion, are caps made of white satin, 
trimrtved with sable or fur, likewise velvet 

made in various forms; somé of these species 


‘of caps are made with a drooping peak to cross 
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the crown, and falling on the left shoulder, or- 
namented with silk tassels, and a smal! drapery 
feather in front of the same colour, is the head 
dress that has numerous admirers. There ase 
but few variations in full dress this month. Lent 
has precluded the display of fashionable novel- 
ties; however, many head dresses and gowns 
of elegance have been invented, which promised 
to become prevalent among every rank of fashi- 
on. Opera caps and hats with white ostrich 
feathers tipped with gold and silver will be 
much worn this rronth. A white figured sarsnet 
dress, with a long sweeping train, a plain square 
front, trimmed with bugles or swansdown, 
even over pale blue or pink crapes, white satin 
train petticoat rich'y ornamented with gold or 
silver, hasbeen much admired The most fashi- 
onable gowns for half fall dress, are plain muslin 
gown, ornamented with knotted work, a gypsy 
straw hat, tied down wath « silk or lace handker 
chief, and white down muff ; the new invented 
stuffs lately introduced are trimmed with various 
coloured ribands., 

Fig. No 1—A Morwnino Warkinea Daess 
for Gentlemen, is composed of a dark brown 
superfine cloth great coat, ends of the collar in the 
front cut into a beart ; dark blue under coat only 
visible in front ; toillinette waistcoat blue striped 
with a white and yellow ground, fawn co- 
loured pantaloons, and half boots. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON GENTLE- 
MEN’S DRESSES FOR MARCH. 

An evening suit if attempted to be described 
in colours, would be literally a repetition of 
what was laid down in our last number, as the 
approach of Lent necessarily prevented much 
alteration in coloured clothes by its customary 
introduction of black, which of course wi!l ever 
be considered the most appropriate dress during 
that season; we can therefore only say, that 
kerseymere waistcoatsand small clothes are much 
more prevalent than silk, which, though most 
assuredly more of a dress, has been gradually 
reducing in consumption for these many years ; 
and satins, which were so essentially necessary 
to compleat the dress of a gentleman a few years 
back, are now totally explored, and a pair of satin 
breeches would attract the observation of every 
beholder almost as much asa maroon coloured 
coat. 

In, addition to observations on Morning Dress, 
we have noticed many gentlemen in plain buff 
kerseymere waistCoats ofa very pale colour, and 
which certainly have a neat appearance, particu- 
larly such as we have seen with an edging of the 
same stuff; some few waistcoats have also been 


| introduced of asort of pearl colour, and also 

some scarlet kerseymeres, which after being ree 

jected for several years seem to be again coming 

| into nutice; but as it does not correspond with 

coats usually worn, nor afford a pleasant cone 
trast, it is not likely to become by any means ge. 

neral 3 indeed blue or dark brown or corbeay 

colour coats are the only ones that can well be 
worn with a scariet waistcoat.—Brown top boots 
seem to be somewhat mete worn than they have 
been for some time past, and which are almost 
constantly accompanied by kerseymere breeches ; 
leather being now almost exploded from the thigh 
of a man of fashion, and scarcely maintain the pre- 
ference even in the chase. We have also observ. 
ed that many gentlemen in their morning walks 
have attempted to introduce asort of shooting 
dress, by parading in a short coat of any light 
colour, and with drab colour cloth or kersey- 
mere gaiters to come up to the knees ; but, how. 
ever well such a dress may suit a watering place, 
ora walk over the grounds of an estate, we de 
not think it adapted to the promenade of Bond 
Street. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON MODERN 
CARRIAGES. 


Great alterations have within these few 
months taken place in Curricles, more particu. 
larly in the hanging of them; one of the most 
fashionable we now present our numerous 
Subscribers with—They now are made peculiarly 
light, and hung remarkably high with springs 
before like four wheel carriages ; in lieu of the 
springs under the body, which the casy im- 
proved method of hanging them as at present, 
are found to be still easier and much preferable for 
the horses, as they have not that drag after them 
which has been the case heretofore. We observe 
that Landaulets are again becoming very fashion- 
able ; Barouche Landaus still continue to rank 
high in the estimation of the most fashionable 
amateurs of the whip, more particularly when 
made with a single crane carriage, asof late in- 
troduced withso much success by Godsal and Co, 
and is cansidered by Gentlemen who conceive a 
light carriage and a short turn of importance to 
be a great improvement ; as it is Certain that the 
length of the carriage is reduced and the body 
lighter--the body and carriage being parallel sweeps 
give the tout ensemble a very pleasing effect. 

Hamner cloths made up very full with fringe 
of one colour and tassels at the ends have of 
late become extremely prevalent; and Barouche 
seats have given way very much for these fashi- 
onable appendages to a town Carriage. 
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LADY CAROLINE D. TO’ 


THE HON, MISS VERNON. 


MY DEAR MISS, | 

WHEN, forsaking the gay standard of Fashion, 
which during your residence in St. Jamies’s- 
square, my dear Louisa, you had so exclusively 
reared ; when, regardless of the sighs of the 
beaux, and the smiles of the Lelles, you resolved, 
with all the cruelty of relentless beauty, to quit 
this magic circle, of which you ‘were the fairy 
queen; I determined upon your punishment, 
whilst at the same moment J was equally resolved 
not to give you absolution for your offence. And 


what is my punishment? I think I hear you ex-) 


claim, with a provoking sang froid, After sem- 
moning every god of invention and cruelty to 
my aid, 1 have resolved, that you shall be tor- 
mented with the recital of gaieties of which you 
no longer partake, that you shall hear the tri- 
umyhs of your rivals, and the fickleness of your 
lovers—that you shall be mortified even amidst 


the blaze of oriental splendour, and, surrounded | 


by the reluctant slaves of that country, sigh for 
the willing captives you quitted in this. 

Well then, to begin—England, dear England, 
is just the same as when you left it, and still, as |; 
Lady Teazle says, ** fashion in every thing bears 
sov'reign sway.” And what is fashion? I fancy 
I hear you ask, with one of your enquiring and 
resisthess looks; and after reading my account of 
it, L observe you glancing a doubting look over 
your wardrobe, to see if it still comes within its 
precinets, 

Why, the fashion at Lady M.’s ball, which you 
so mercilessly deserted, was more marked with 
the happy combination of elegance and simpli- 
city than I have for some time past witnessed. 
White satin was the most distinguishing orna- 
ment of the belles of haut ton, and the profusion 


~The morning gowns, Cal¢ulated alike for the’ 
“unstudied elegance of undress and the wintry” 
season, are made quite up to the throat, with a’ 
deep frill of muslin setting close round it. 

The promenade dress has not been much cal- 
_Culated to enliven the external appearance of the 
metropolis, The brown, or rather clay-coloured 
Pelisse, with hats of the same. which our fair 
Votaries of fashion have so exclusively adopted, 
aided by a tall and lightly-clothed figure, gives 
them really the appearance of some of those an- 
| tique vases, which in such various forms deco- 
‘Fate the shelves of the British Museum, and at- 
‘tract the eye of the virtaosi.—Forgive me the 
jcomparison, my fair countrywomen, I reaily 
forgot at the moment that it rested on such brittle 

ware !! 

Now for the places of public amusement, 
where to see and to be seen, beauty still flies with 
| never-wearying wing.—The optra shines with 
jeven more than usuai splendour; and the magic 
,hame of Betty, which when you were in England 
‘drew every thing within its circle, is now }vst in 
ees sweeter sound of Catalani’s. ‘That she ex- 


'cels every thing that has been before heard in’ 


\England, that she is superior to Grassini, to” 
, Bante, to Billington, is only faintly expressing 
ithe extasies of her worshippers. She combines 
the excellencies of all these, and has none of’ 
their faults. Happy, envied, and matchless 
| Ceratani tt continue the sweet syren of all the’ 
‘fashionable world, the bright star in her attrac- 
tive hemisphere ; but release me from your en- 
chantinents a moments, whilst I return with 
humble taste to the beaux, who must pardon my 
temporary desertion of them. 


of curls and bows of hair that loaded the head- 
dress when you were in England, seems to have! 
given place to the simpler decoration of braids, 

and a diamond c-escent-formed comb, which re-; 

presses its luxuriance. The whispering swain no) 
longer sighs at an awful distance, or moves with 
cautious steps as he approaches his favourite 


belle. In pity to him, she has abolished that’ 


cruel, tho’ graceful enemy of whispered love, 


the tran, and he now hevers round her, op-’ 


posed in his advances by the fawn alone, which 
rather favours than repels the attack. The graces, 
no longer at war with modesty, have raised the 
gowns so high on the bosom, that the blushing 
cheek of delicacy is not now genes ae its ex- 


posure. 


Those, my dearest Louisa, whose smiles, under 
ithe influence of your*enchantments, always en- 
livenca my circle, now smile but in sadne§s—the 
gay Captain K. ‘alone excepted—for, with the 
happy consciousness of being the happy posses. 
sor of the finést set of teeth I ever saw, his 
mouth is perpetually formed into that smile, that 


Capt. K. he reminds me of a gentleman | knew, 
who unfortunately (or perhaps he thought for- 
tunately) possessed no Single recommendation 
but that of a handsome foot and ancle, which he 
thought amply compensated for a remarkably 
plain face, and a head as remarkably unfurniah- 
ed,—To display this envied foot to the greatest 
wre the most brilliant and costly buckles 
3 


| 
| 


will shew thei to the greatest advantage.—Poor 
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(shoe-strings, happily for my friend, having then || tirist was ever after perinitted to be silent on this 
mever been adopted always adorned it.—Ap-| influence. 

proaching one evening a gay young friend of! As the beaux of the present day fortunately do 
mine, upon whom the charms of the foot and||not wear buckles, and as they also fortunately 
its decorations appeared to be equally lost, andj direct their attention so much higher, they will 
whose attention he wished to call 20 them:—|! not, I trust, be displeased with my lively friend’s 
*€ Don’t you admire my buckles?” he cried.—}; wit, or banish me from their good graces for re- 
“¢ I was just admiring,” said my lively friend, | cottacniags it. —I will at least. leave you in their 
** not your duckies, but your policy, in making|' agreeable society, and for a short time bid you 
your*heels the object of attraction rather than | adieu. 

your head.”—The mortified cgxcomb felt the 


Carnouine D, 
offence to his neglected charms, and the gay sa- 


SPORTING VARIETIES. 


COLONEL Thornton’s stag-hounds unbar. | Betting.—Before fighting, 1 guinea for 20.0n 
Doured a short time since, abrace of male ‘eer, |Potter; after Monday’s fight, 5 to 4 on 
in a cover called Colonel Thornton’s Delight. \| Thompson ; after Tuesday's fight, 6 to 4 on 
They went off gallantly, bounded over the || Potter; after Wednesday's fight, 6 to 4 on Thomp- 
fences, and after a very sharp burst, Modish, of|}son; after Thursday's fight, 10 to 1 on Thomp- 
known celebrity, passed all the pack and ranj/ son. 
into view of the deer, and had not Lyland’s wood || The shooting match at fifteen pigeons, each 
given the game so much advantage, oneof them !|for 50 guineas, between Messrs. Moreton and 
ew have forfeited his life. ; The deer then di- || Withey, took place Feb, 5, agreeably to appoints 

ed, and after 4 1un not easily to be equalled, | ment, ina field near the Mitre Tavern, on the 


certainly not to be surpassed. and a succession of | New Paddington Canal. From the celebrity’ of 
entapis and views innumerable, the oldest deer: 


was taken dead-run, but uninjured, except by 
one hold, and that slightly, by Moedish, in the 
midst of all the company. This run was mostly 
in the sight of at least 150 people; and as the 


were unharboured at eleven precisel:, and 


Was taken at forty-nine minutes past two, at the 


pace the hounds went they must have run at 
least vhirty-five miles. 

Yorx Cocxines.—The long main of cocks 
between Sir Francis Boynton, Bart. and H. F. 
Mellish, Esq. commenced fighting on Monday, 
Feb. 16, at the Grand Pit, without Bootham 


Bar, and concluded as under :— 
SIRF, BOYNTON. MR, MELLISH. 
M. B. M. B. 
Mondays - - - - #2 1 
- - - ---- 282 


the candidates, a number of persons were pre- 
sent at the match, which, however, afforded but 
little diversion, although the odds did nor exceed 
five to four on Moreton before the firing com- > 


menced.— Withey killed his first bird, and, hows 
Cver strange to relate, here his skill ended, for 


every other escaped him, until he had fired ten 
times, when the stake was lost. Moreton hit his 
|| fourth bird, and missed his fifth, and the other 
‘}33 he killed with great dexterity.. ‘The match 
was decided when Moreton had killed his oth 
bird, but he fired at the whole number to decide 
the bets, ‘ 


A hare of singular appearance was killed lately 
| by the greyhounds belonging to the Rev. Mr. 
Evans, of Kingsland. ‘The face, shoulders, and 


|| fore legs, being of the purest white. 
| On Thursday, Feb. 12, a well contested foot- 
Face was run in Hyde Park, for a considerable 


| wager, between Tom Francis, the celebrated 
| running coachman, and a man from Bath, who 


are esteemed the swiftest runner in that neighbour- 
———— || hood, and had never been beaten; the distance 


. a4 5 32 9 | was one hundred yards, and the wager was with 
Setters.—For Sit F. Boynton, Thompson, the | difficulty won by Tom Francis, 


feeder; for Mr. Mellish, Young Potier. 
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